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SS 2 , yn a 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. a : 
SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
in FOR T EB ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
= in SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
; BER, 1846. 
ano SEPTEM JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
4, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


OINGING.—A Lapy, formerly a Pupil of the 
‘Ro Academy of Music, will be happy, to undertake the 
sical EDUCATION of a YOUNG LADY or SISTERS 
x in London, Lessons, 7s. 6¢. each.—Letters will be for- 
raiding sf nddressed to D. O., Mr. Watkin’s, 308, Oxford-street. 


CLERGYMEN of the ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH or CLASSICAL GENTLEMEN RESIDING in 
the CITY.—A PARENT, having three Sons in one of the City 
Public Schools, wishes to place them under a CLASSICAL MAR- 
RIED GENTL 








EMAN TO BOARD Ss anes. =e wr 
‘ ht Arithmetic, and progressed in their Classical Studies 
aed daring the evening. Letters addressed, with lowest 
terms and testimonials, to be forwarded to A. B., care of Mr. 
Stocken, Bookseller, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, Piccadilly. n 


Stocken, Bookseller: 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
5 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 7*. per Quarter ; 2ls. per Annum. 

This Library comprises the Works of our Standard Authors, 
with a good supply of every New Work of interest in History, 
Philosophy, Travel, Biography, Science, and General Literature. 

Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum. 

—— 


Just published, Gratis, - 
SUPPLEMENT to DANIELL’S BOOK- 
BUYER'S ANNUAL for 1846, containing a good collection 
@f Miscellaneous English Literature, Books of Prints, Music, and 
some Popular Works in French, Italian, German, an Spanish, 
marked at very reduced prices, on sale by EDWARD DANIELL, 
&, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding their address may have it 
free to any part of London, or sent into the Country by 





THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


N R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making 
known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire 
repair and re-organization. In regulating it he has been guided 
by the experience gained in association with his Father,at the Star 
and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far suc- 
cessful as to have rendered it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not 
being widely nor favourably known, Mr. Ellis begs respectfully to 
point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly distin- 
guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
nience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
may occupy it at the same time:—an advantage gained by means 
of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three staircases (the chief 
of which has two ways from every landing), width of passages, and 
the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied 
to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
thereto what was wanting for completeness in several important 
particulars, Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; and a com- 
modious well-appointed Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 
assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best 
attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. There are suites 
of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private en- 
trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. 
The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
on the West Cliff. 








PIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, | 


AUGUST 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. 


A STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE has been appointed to BAL- 
LOT FOR and SELECT PLACES for Parties who cannot attend, 


or may wish to avoid the trouble of balloting for their own | 


places, and will select the Best Places which the chances of the 
allot will permit. 

Applications by letter, addressed to Grornae Waartetry, Esq. 
Birmingham, will be attended to, if accompamied by a remittance 
of the full price of the places required, 

Application for the Performances of the Tuesday and Wednesday 
must be made not later than Thursday, the Wth of Avgust, when the 
Application Book will be closed as respects those days. 


Application for the Performances of the Thursday and Friday | 





enclosing two penny postage stamps. 
Just published, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
ATALOGUE, complete with Index. 
1 ‘i 4 2 Greek an Latin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
tare, and poe) Lettres. 4. Middle Age Literature ; Philology. 
Ars, & Jurisprudence, &c. 


6. Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
*y* Any of the above may be had separately. 
Also, just published, o 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrictta- 
street, Covent-garden. 


0 AUTHORS—THE PUBLISHING 
SEASUN.—November and December are considered the best 
months for the production of New Publicati No time should 
therefore be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the 
approsching season, in making their arrangements.—Bell’s Mes- 
wenger says, * We recommend the * Author's Hand Book’ as a good 
for Ladies and Gentlemen intending to publish. It is most 
elegantly printed and embellished tains a list of prices for 
i paper, binding, &c."—A New Edition of *The Author's 
. price 1s, 6d., or by post, 2s. 2d., is just published by 

E. Cuvrton, 26, Holles-street. 


HAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE WARE- 
HOUSE, 50, New Bond-street.—A very large stock of PIANO- 
PORTES, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Wornum, &c. for HIRE 
in town or country. A considerable abatement made to parties 
iring instruments by the year or half-year. A great number of 
-hand instruments of all descriptions for sale, by the above 
and other celebrated makers. Old Pianofortes taken in exchange ; 
also Harps by Erard, Guitars and Concertinos. 


UNPRECEDENTED NOVELTY IN STATIONERY. 
HAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER 
and WAFERS, My to Marriages, Births, Christenings, 
md Mourning, and to ai 5 pesposes of polite correspondence in 
general, A quire of Cream Laid Note Paper, containing a variety 
o@f% DIFFERENT MOTTOES, with 24 Envelopes and 24 Wafers 
tomatch the paper, inclosed in an can box, price ls. 6d. Sent 
perpost, free, to any part ofthe Kingdom, for 2s, or 24 Postage 
A Box of the Motto Wafers for 6d., or 50 superb Wafers, 
samped with initials in full (two or three letters), for 6d.; or 
either, per post, for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 

Trade supplied. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK.— 
The Directors hereby give NOTICE that a DIVIDEND of 
‘per Cent. upon the paid-up Capital of the Company, being after 
the rate of 6 per Cent. per Annum, will be payable on and after the 
With September next, at the Bank, Lothbury, without deduction for 

inoome tax, which will be paid by the Bank. 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 
lathbury, July 30, 1846. 


The fusete Books will be closed from the 18th August to 10th 























NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

¥ executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

alls, Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 

»hear Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
country,and may be put up by country workmen. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 

_ celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 

, measure, when closed, 33 inches, and possess sufficient 

= to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
wih sy . ‘The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
the — 3 King y be ceariy oe oh. oud a ree 
1» Bl, 5 at ugh the post, 2s, To be ha the 
maker, JOHN’ DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


the 








must be made not later than Friday, the 2ist of August, when the 
Application Book will be finally closed. 

Parties applying by letter are ened to sign their Christian 
and Surnames at full length, and (o add their places of abode, 
Unless this regulation be complied with, the Strangers’ Committee 
cannot insure accuracy in the ballot or in the delivery of Tickets. 

No Tickets for secured places will be delivered out at the ballot, 
or sent by post, They must be called for at the Ticket Office, 
Waterloo-street, on or after Monday, the 24th of Angus ;, and they 
will be delivered only to the party in whose name the places were 
balloted for, or some one written authority to receive 
them, which must contain the name and address of the Messenger. 

After the Ballot and Allotment of Places, the Plans and Books for 
letting places will be removed to the Ticket Office, Waterloo-street, 
at which place only parties may secure places not disposed of by 
ballot, and buy Tickets for secured places and books. 


TICKETS. 


Tickets for Secured Places for the Morning Performances 
in the Hall, commencing at half-past Eleven 1 

For other Places " 

Tickets for Secured Places for the Evening 

in the Hall,commencing at Eight .... 

For other Places ........000+ sesseeeeeey 

For the Ball, at the Theatre, Gentlemen's 

Ladies’ ditto... .......--eeeseseeeesenseces e 

For Spectators to the Upper Tier of Boxes 

To the Gallery 


d, 


~~ 
o~ 


wsauscaun 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 
J. STEVENS, Secretary. 
The Railway Trains from every part of the Kingdom will be 
found very conveniently arranged for these Performances. 
Persons desirous of engaging Apartments during the Festival, 
are requested to make application to Mr. Harrison, Music-seller, 
No. 30, Gohmmoaen,-ahees a Register of Lodgings may be in- 
spected. 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


J A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
©? . Accent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage &c. ; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, and every information, may be obtained at his Uffices, 36, 
Old Jewry. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
MESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Aceyts to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, age, &C., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 


above, 
N R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTO. 
4 GRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 

“ We have been much pleased with some portraits taken by Mr. 
Beard ; they exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out with a 
relief greatly desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the Art, 
pais the method of colouring renders them agreeable and liie- 
ike.” — Times. 








“The portraits in colours, by their singularly close a 
tion to nature, no less delighted than astonished us,”— 

“The resulting tableau will bear comparison with the best 
miniature.”— Morning Chronicle, 

“ We would especially notice the admirable effect of the flesh 
tints which appear embodied i e mi . and not as we 
generally see them, spread on the surface.”—Art-Union. 

Establishments, 85, King William-street, City ; 34, Parliament- 
—_ vate; and the Royal Polytechnic Instituti 
gent strect, 


proxima- 
lerald, 





ion, Re- 


On Saturday next will be published, 2 vols. post 8yo. 
THE FAWN of SERTORIUS. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








Sale bp Auction. 


CHOICE ORCHIDS, 
Messrs. J.C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent en, on THURSDAY, 
20th of August, at 12, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, 
just arrived from districts in Mexico very little known, and 
comprising fine Plants of Barkeria mel 1 Odontog! 
nebulosum, Lindleyi and new species, Ep 
Galeandra Baueri, Galeottia grandiflo: 
Lelias, &c. &c.—On view the day prior an 
Catalogues had of the Auctioneers. 


=— 


D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 





Epidendrum erub 
Sobralia Galeottiana, 
morning of Sale, and 











ASSOCIATION FOR THE WIDER CIRCULATION OF 
DAUBIGNE’'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 
Committee. 

Archibald Bonar, Esq. 
Rev. Andrew Thomson. 
Rev. George Johnston. 
Rev. Wm. Henry Goold, 
George Koss, Esq. 

c. 


Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 
Rev. Dr. Candlish. 
Kev. William K. Tweddie. 
Rev. Thomas M’Crie. 
Kev. D. T., K. Drummond. 
&e. & 


EFERRING to a Circular issued by the Com- 


mittee of the above named Association and signed by Dt, 


| Chalmers and Dr. Candlish, which has been sent to the ministers 


} 


| 


| 





| 


| 


of various denominations in Scotland, England, and Ireland, we 
beg to state : 

That on the 30th day of June last, we entered into an agreement 
with Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, the proprietors of the MS. of the 
Fourth Volume of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, te 
py them the sum of 1750/, for the privilege of Publishing the said 

ourth Volume. We were also bound, in terms of this agreemen‘ 
not to announce this arrangement publicly till the 6th day of August, In 
the interim, while our lips were closed by this agreement, the cir- 
cular above referred to was issued, urging upon Clergymen 
various denominations to use the most vigorous efforts, and that 
ImMeptIaTELy, to procure at least 20,000 Subscribers, and if ‘ible 
60,000 or 100,000, to the Edition of phe oy work, published 
Messrs, Oliver §- Boyd. This edition was within these few days 
to the Trade, by Messrs. Vliver & Boyd, as a Fourteen Shillings’ 
book, and is now on regular sale by the Trade at 14s,—but in virtue 
of the arrangement with the C ittee of the Association already 
referred to, it is to be given to their Subscribers for 8. 

When we entered into the agreement to Messrs. Oliver & 

oyd 17501, for the privilege of publishing the Fourth Volume of 

Aubigné’s History, we were not made aware of the arrangement 
made with the Committee already referred to; which we now 
understand to have been centered into twelve months eare 





not disposed to complain of the Committee's wish to secure a wide 
circulation for Dr. D’Aubigne’s History, or to obtain a large remu- 
neration to D’Aubigné himself; but we do complain that Messrs. 
Oliver & Boyd did not inform us previous to paying such a large 
sum, which we could only expect fully to realize by future sales of 
the entire work, that measures had been taken which will have 
the effect of rendering our purchase almost worthless. 

The Committee offer as a great boon to the public, the Four Vo- 
lumes for eight shillings, and to enable them to do this, they expect 
all parties to work for them without remuneration, it cannot be 
alleged that this work is made inaccessible to the great body of the 
poe from the high price which we charge for it, as the Four Vor 

umes can be obtained from us at various prices, even so low as 
Five anp Sixvence or Six SHi.ures, as per our Advertisements, 
while, from these prices, to all our Agents and to the Booksellers 
generally we give the usual Trade allowance. 

In their Prospectus the Committee state, that “ the present plan 
is the only one from which there is any benefit to be derived by 
him” (the Author). How this happens we are not aware, but we 
think our contribution of 1750/. towards payment of the Author 
should entitle us to an ordinary share of public support, without 
which the large sum we ~~ ae and the capital we have vested, 
would be to a great extent los 

In conclusion, we will not enter into the discussion of the vi 
doubtful principle of committees or associations interfering wit! 
the ordinary course of Trade, but leave this simple statement of 
facts to the consideration of those who have received the Commit- 


tee’s Circular, 
BLACKIE & SON, 
WILLIAM COLLINS, 
Glasgow, 8th August, 1816, 





Ana few days, " 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XC, 
Contents, 
1. Principles of Taxation: M‘Culloch. 
2. The Microscope and its Revelations. 
3. Architectural Study, &c, (with [llustrations). 
Free-'l'rade Prospects ; Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
David Hume. 
i. The Water Cure, , 
National Education: Dr. Hook and the Dissenters; with 
other Papers. 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Flect-street. 
IMPORTANT TO GERMAN SCHOLARS, 
{RANZ THIMM’S HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, from its earliest Period to the present 
Time. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. éd.—* This book supplies a desideratum 
in English literature.” Spectator.—“ A most valuable little book, 
which we strongly recommend.” British § For. Col. Quarterly, 
Lately published, by D, Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 158, Flect-street. 


Pr 








Just published, in 1 volume, 12mo. 6s, cloth, 
THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; 
or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our 
Country for their Talents, Virtues, or Achievements. 
Lz W. C. TAYLO 


“A very useful work, calculated to instruct 

fresh the memories of the old,”—Church and State f° 
“ Written in a clear and unaffected style.”—English Review, 
“ A work that has long been needed.”—Eelectic Review, 


the young and ree 
Gazette 


Re- | Grant & Griffith (Successors to J, Harris), corner of St. Patl’g 
| Churchyard, 
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POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE BY CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. 


OICES from the CROWD,;; and other 
POEMS. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D., Author of 
ee : Salamandrine,” * Legends of thelsles,’ &. ke.” Second edition, 
at It is bold and energetic—perhaps too much so— full of fine 
thoughts 2 and generous aspirations.” —C hambers's Journal, 
. Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Dublin: James M'Glashan. Edin- 
an ‘Fraser & Co, Glasgow : David Chambers, 98, Miller-street 


On the 27th instant, 
HAMBERSS MISCELLANY of USEFUL 
TRACTS, Vol. XII. Price 1s., in an elegant Arabesque 


<< :—Life of Peter the Great—Story of La Tude—The Moors 
in Spain—The Montyon Prizes—Curiosities of Architecture—Per- 
secutions in Scotland—Three Ways of Living—The Child of Elle, 
~— other Ballads. 
y. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; Wm. 8. Orr & Co. London ; and 
sold ‘by all Booksellers and New s¥enders. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. == = sieatresions, including 8 8 Maps 


ISCOVERIES. ‘IN AUSTRALIA, 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beacie, from the Years 1837 
ie By Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 





To which is added, 
A NARRATIVE OF CAPT. OWEN STANLEY'S VISITS TO 
THE ISLANDS IN THE ARAFURA SEA. 
By J. LORT STOKES, Commander R.N 

“We have to thank Capt. Stokes for a most valuable work,—one 
that will place his name by the side of Vancouver, Tasman, Dam- 
pier, and Cook.”—Quarterly Review. 

T.& W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 





Just published, price is. S 7 
EMARKS oa NEW ZEALAND in 
FEBRUARY, 
By CAPT AIN ROBERT FITZROY, R.N 

To be had ot Messrs. White, 24, Pall Mall; and, by an of all 
Booksellers. 

These brief remarks were not intended for publication, only a 
few copies having been printed for distribution 7 the private 
friends of the author. In consequence, however, of the inte ine ence 
that has just appeared in the public journals, it has been thought 
advisable to print some additional copies for the information of 
persons intereste; ed in the state of New Zealand. 

rene published, in Two Parts, beautifully engraved on copper, 

MYHE GERMAN WRITING MASTER or, 

Systematic and Complete Serses of LESSONS IN GER- 

MAN ye AND-WRITING, consisting of Copies executed in the 

modern style of aligraphy, adapted to the use of English stu- 

dents, and arranged both for Schools and for Self-Instruction. By 

LUDWIG CONRAD SCHWALBE, Professor of the German Lan- 

Sinks and Literature. Part I. containing the large and small 

abet, the Signs of German Money, and directions for using 

the copies, with a complete Analysis of all the letters, price 1s, 

Part LL, containing 25 opy Slips, price 2 

Charles Law, “we » Souter & Law), 131, Fleet-street. 





is day is publishec 
HE NEW EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
HEXAPLA.—The Gueex New Testament in the largest 
Type, with the Six English Transls + hl of Wiclif, Tyndale, Abp. 
Cranmer, Genevan Exiles, Rhemish Cath. College, and King James 
(the present Authorized), Printed in full, in Parallel Columns, 
under the Original text. Large 4to. price 2/. 2s, 
*y* This Work is a Treasury of the most ec onde nsed criticism. 
“Sure I am, that there commeth more knowledge and vnder- 
stondinge of the Scripture by theyr sondrie translacyons, then by 
all the gloces of oure sophisticall doctours, For that (which) one 
Interpreteth somthynge obscurely in one place, the same trans- 
Jateth another (or els he him selfe) more manifestly by @ more 
playne yocable of the same meanyng in another place.”—Bishop 
Coverdale, 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, Paternoster-row, 
for Bibles, New Testaments, Psalters, 
in Ancient and Modern Languages. 


TOURIST’S COMP a. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy Svo. 
TOU em TO AND F ROM VENICE. 
sLO, 


LOUISA STUART COSTEI 
‘A Journal amongst the 


London ; Warehouse 
Concordances, Lexicons, &c. 





Author of * he Rose Garden of Persia, 
Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 

“ A pleasanter book for travellers bound to the north of Italy it 
would "he difficult to find ; it is well got up, and adorned with some 
good illustrations.”—Ox/ord and Cambridge Review, 

Now ready, in 1 vol. demy Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
Personal Recollections of a Ten Months’ Resi- 
dence in Berlin. By Major Whittingham, C.B., &c. &. 

“An agreeable book of travelling sketches in a higher grade of 
society than the mob of tourists generally reach.”—Spec 4 

* Displays considerable taleut—its contents racy and amusing” 

United Service Gazette, 

“ May lead those who have not been at Berlin to include that 

capital in their next tour.”—Court Journal, 


In 1 vol. post ’vo. price 10s. 6d, 
Economy ; or, a Peep at our Guernsey Neigh- 


= "We have here a pleasant little volume; and beneath the light 
surface of the book and its whimsical cordial sketches, there runs 
a spirit of gentle and wise monition like a vein of gold.”— Examiner, 
very pleasant, readable, gossiping book.”— Dolman’s Magazine, 


LATEST WORK ON BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


‘ In 1 vol. post Svo. 8s. é 
A Glance A... Belgium and the Rhine. By 
freshness of mind and an enjoying dispo- 


Thomas Ramsay, Esq. 
“ Mr, Ramsay {hn 
sition to his trip; he has also a sensible judgment, and his style is 
=e and neat.” —Spectator. 
Ramsay's ‘Glance’ has presented many new points of 
a. and intergst,. which could scarcely be observed by any 
mere Guide Book.” —Sun 
“ The traveller in Belgium and the cities upon the Rhine will 
do well to provide himself with Mr. pameey 's instructive volume, 
for it is both a guide and companion,”— Messenger, 
London : John Ollivi m. “Pall Mall. 


sd, price 1s. ; by post, 


Just published, price ls. ; 
HAT Bs EAT, DRINK, cry AVOID: 
n original APE ED Inv alids. 

By ROBT 3 COLY M.R.C.8. &e. 
Contents :— How to aes perfect dipeatines, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest,a clear head and acontented mind. By an a 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble. the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire = ~~ amount of physical Sapeenens, and reach in 

health th Agandk of life allotted to m 
Sherwood, 33 oster-row ; and all Booksellers ; or, direct 
from the Author 21, wn etd Strand, , 








Just published, with 16 Plates. pri 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTION 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the Year ay je 
K. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet, cate Pari 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT Seeeeeee. 
o Just published, &vo. price 
N°: XI., CHRISTIAN SECTS 4 the NINE- 
+ TEENTH CENTURY. 
w. Pickering, 177 





7, Piccadilly. , 
y. Just published, in 8yo. ¢ cod pries ae Tilustrations eDgraved on 
JARLY MAGNE TISM, in its higher 
to Humanity, as veiled in the can and the Pro latin 
By 6YOD MASOS 


London : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, 





Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

i 0 D’S OWN. A New Edition. 
Also, in 2 volumes, price 12s. cloth, 

Poems. By Thomas Hood. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


= 








his day, bound, price 
CASTLES E LEMENT ARY- “TEXT: B00 
- youse SURVEr Ons and LEVEL LERS, A 
expressly for the Use of Schoo d 
Notes, Plans. and Diagrams. Sand Colleges; with Copious 
so. by the same Author, Second Editio 
A larger Treatise on Surveying and a 
with Railway Surveying, Runn of & 
price 12s, ining of Curves, &e. Cloth lettent 
PSimpkin, M  Maraball& Co, Stationers’. -hall-court, P; 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 1/. 1 
GLOSSARY of NORTH COUNT RY 
WORDs. 
By JOHN TROTTER BROCKETT. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged, by W. E. BROCKETT. 
peimekia. Marshall & Co. London; and Emerson Charnley, 
ewcastle 


leld 


elling ; 





CLASSICAL TEXTS, CAREFULLY REVISED. ISED. 
NICERO PRO PLANCTO. 1s. 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 1s. 
CICERO DE AMICITIA. 1s. 
TACITI GERMANIA. 1s. 
TACITI AGRICOLA. 1s. 
PLATONIS PHZDO. 2s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of ‘ The Barnabys in America,’ * The Robertses,’ &e. 


MR. 


2 vols, 21s, 


VOL. IX. OF AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


Comprising the Life of MARY of MODENA, Consort of James IT. 


Ill. 
The FOURTH and CONCLUDING 
PART of MR. BURKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Price 15s. 


N.B.—The work may also now be had complete, bound in 
2 vols., price 22. lis, 
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The WILD IRISH GIRL. By Lapy 
MORGAN. With a New Preface and Notes. Forming the 
New Volume of * CoL.Bury's STANDARD Novels.’ Complete 
for 6s. bound, with Portrait. 


vi. 
PETERSBURGIL and MOSCOW. 


A Visit to the Court of the Czar. By RICHARD SOUTH- 
WELL BOURKE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Iv. 


LOST and WON;; or, the Love Test. 


By the Author of * The Maid’s Husband.’ 3 vols. 
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THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


NELSON LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 


Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 
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MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September Ist, post 8vo. 5s. 


THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Lately published, 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS ; 


RESIDENCE in INDIA. By a LADY. 
SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN, and the Seizure 
and DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NOW READY, 
Under the distinguished Patronage of the Hon. Directors of the East India Company, 


S I M L 4A. 


By CAPTAIN G, P. THOMAS. 
Folio Imperial, price 4/. 4s. A few Copies, coloured and mounted in imitation of the Original Drawings, 101. 108 


** A good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills, a bye af 
wheat and barley, of fig-trees and pomegranates—a land of oil and honey; a land whose stones are iron, a0' o 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass.”—Deuteronomy, chap. viii. 


« 
Amongst the Plates will be found,—Residences of the Commander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General; from “ the 
Mount,” introducing the Snowy Range in the background, and the Valley and Pine Forest of Annandale in ~ wd 
distance ; the Snowy Range ; Stirling Castle, and the Residence of the late Governor-General, Lord Auckland ; Com 
mere Bridge, Abbeville, Barrett’s Rooms, &c,; the View from the back of ‘‘ Jacko; the Waterfalls; the Racecourss® 
Annandale; Fancy Fair at Annandale ; Suspension Bridge at Hurrepoor; a Temple and Pine Forest at a. ; 
View from the top of Huttoo; the Snowy Range from the Road to Joobul; the Chor; View on the Road to the Chor; 
Jumnootree from Deoruh Joobul; Cataract en route to the Chor, &c. 


Dickinson & Soy, 114, New Bond-street, London, 
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RY: aN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS 
F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S., Hon. Memb. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng., Prof. of Chemistry 
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London ; published at the Office of Tur GaRrpENERs’ CuRonicie, 5, Upper Wellington-street, 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. ‘12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


\ONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, for 


Teaching the Elements of the Language on a System of 
Analy. sis and a, With co; palaries, 


copious Vocab 
JOHN ROBSON, 
Assistant Master i in University College School. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





POTTER'S MECHANICS.._NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with very numerous 8s. 6d. cloth, 


Diagrams, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
P . MECHANICS, for the Use of Junior University Students. 
By RIC HARD POTT rER, 
Late Fellow of Gaeee s College, Cambrid, -rofessor of Natural 
Philosophy in University Coll ege, London. 
Tay lor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 
pusst GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 
Study, so arranged as to require no prev. ious acquaintance 
with the Grammar. 
_By CHARLES WHITE, M.A., of Peter House, Cambridge. 
he plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect : it is eas 
~ progressive. The present = of students may well fee 
grateful to such a man as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment of a difficult language :—little do they know 
the obstacles which their fathers had to encounter.”—Athenew 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 





Originally in 3 vols. on ps. me, 6d., a New Edition, 1 vol. 


s. 6d., 
TH! E PU RITAN: ‘s “GRAVE. By the late 
WILLIAM PITT SOARSTES, Author of ‘The Usurer’s 
Daughter,’ * Light in Darkness, 
“It is indeed a beautifully told tale, “of privations endured for 
conscience sake, and ro rings in the cause of truth.”— Atheneum. 
ag A N 6d. 
HE LEN NLEY; 
A Tale. By M Ray DA M. HAYS. 
“It is a frank- spirited, eloquently-written book, with a strong 
and sincere purpose.”— Examiner, 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


To beer tay - AND FRENCH CLASSES, 
feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 
Hw. TO" SPEAK FRENCH. Forty Conver- 
sations in Paris, English and French, with Exercises, the 
essentials of Grammar, Information for Travellers, &c. &. 
By M. LBITES, and L.L.B. Paris. 
“ As a manual for the visitor to Paris, this volume appears to be 
ey we adapted,”—Jllustrated London News, 
seful book.” —Spectator, 
“F thay c + thy svt ss and utility, it is of its kind perfect.”—2Era, 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row; and B. 
Hudson, Birmingham. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Just published, the 4th edition, price 1s. 4d. cloth, 


‘NHRISTISON’S EASY GRAMMAR of the 


/ FRENCH LANGUAGE, with Exercises and Dialogues, 
For the Use of Schools and Private Students, 























1 In 18mo. cloth, price 1s, 4d. - 
Christison’s Recueil de Fables et Contes Choisis 


A lusage de la Jeunesse. With a complete Vocabulary of all the 
Words in the Text. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. ~ 
Fleury’s Histoire de France, Racontée & la 
Jeunesse. Nouvelle édition, revue et soigneusement corrigée, avec 


des Notes explicatives par J. Christison, Maitre de Frangais aux 
Séminaires de Dundee, 


In 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 4d. 
Christison’s Easy Grammar of the Italian Lan- 
guage. With copious Exercises and Dialogues. 


Just published, the 2nd edition, price 1s. 

The Pupil’s Guide to English Etymology ; con- 
taining the Principal Roots from the Latin, Greek, and other Lan- 
pages. with their Derivatives, together with covteus Exercises on 

refixes and Affixes. By George Manson, Head Master of the 
General Assembly's Normal School, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: Myles Macphail. London: Simpkin & Marshall, 
and Charles Edmonds. Liverpool : George Philip. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In er. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work, 


{UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
1, GEOMETRY; ee EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of School, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to Sy are = his own motto 
that * there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the ste 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning. Civil Engineer and Architect's Journ 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
ared”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine —* The editor = done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicie, 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
YOOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Ruepiament to Euclid : 
beng a KEY to the Exercises append to * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. U a of 120 Propositions 
deduced from che First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagram: 

“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 

Mathematics.”"— New Monthly Magazine, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
‘OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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VALUABLE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK & CO., 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


New Library of Useful Knowledge. 


*,* Price 6d, each, containing 64 pages of closely-printed letter- 
press, on fine paper, with Vignette Title-page and Ornamen- 
tal Wrapper. 

1. Fiever Gestenar’s Manual for the Management of Shrubs and 
owers. 6 
2. English Cookery; or, Practical Directions for Dressing Family 
Dinners. 6d, 
3. The Horse: its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment Ex- 
plained. With Advice to Purchasers, 6d. 
. Kitchen-Gardener’s Manual, with a Monthly Diary of Work to 
be done in the Garden. 6d. 
. The Mother’s Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Children; with Recipes. 6d. 
. Angirelis, Vem Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand; with a 
De 


7. Domestic Brewing and British Wine-Making ; a Hand-Book 
for Families. 6d. 
. The Steam-Engine familiarly described; with a History of its 
Uses, illustrated with Engravings. 6d. 
. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, and Bread-making ; with 
Directions for the Dessert. 6d. 
. Every Sect of the Christian Religion: its Origin, Tenets of 
Belief, Kites, and Ceremonies, &, 6d, 
. Fruit-Gardener’s Manual, and Companion for the Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, and Couservatory. 6d, 
Care of Domestic Animals: including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
itabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &c. 6d. 
3. Physiology of Health; or, the Functions of the Human Body 
described. 6d. 
. Geology: a Clear and Concise Introduction to a Knowledge of 
that Popular Science. 6d. 
5. Farm and Garden: an Account ofall Vegetables used at Table, 
their History and Qualities, 6d. 
¢. Vegetable Physiology ; a Familiar and Concise Treatise for 
Young People. 6d, 
7. Young Man’s Mentor; with Rules for Conduct on Leaving 
School and Entrance into Life. 6d. 
. Week in London; or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 
Witha Map. 6d. 
. Cotton, from the Pod to the Factory; being 2 History of the 
Cotton Factory to the present time. 6d. 
. China: its Early History, and Present State. With an Ac- 
count of the Six Ports now open to British Trade. éd. 
. The Study of Botany for Young People. 6d. 
2. Lritish Forest Trees: a Guide to our Woods and Parks, with 
the various Properties of Timber. 6d. 
3, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. : 
wiih Hints for Emigration. 6 
. Domestic Medicine ; or, Family Medical Adviser. A Manual 
of tlealth. With Recipes. 6d, 
. The Art of Letter-Writing simplified by Precept and Example; 
with much useful Information. 6d, 
3. Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a circle of Fifty 
Miles; a Guide for Strangers. 6d. 
27. Mineralogy: a Familiar Introduction to that useful and in- 
teresting Science. td. 
. Progress of Music on the Continent of Europe from the Earliest 
Times to the present. 6d. 
. Music in England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 6d, 





. Guide to the Watering-Places of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
the Isle of Wight. 6d. 


- The Musical Guide for Singing and the Pianoforte. 6d. 
32. Young Clerk’s Manual ; or, Counting-House Assistant, 6d. 


For Farmers and Landowners. 
The Eighth Edition, by WILLIAM YOUATT, V.S. 
THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or, Farmers’ 


and Cattle Breeders’ and Dealers’ Assistant: a Compendium 
of Husbandry, enlarged, revised, and nearly re-written. B 
WILLIAM YOUAT', Esq., Author of ‘The Horse,’ * Cattle,’ &€. 
and illustrated with upwards of 60 additional Engravings of the 
newest Farm Implements, of Cattle, Sheep, Meadow Grasses, &c, 
In a large vo. volume of upwards of 700 pages. Price 18s. cloth. 
_*xt In this greatly improved edition, besides valuable addi- 
tions throughout the work, the Book on Manures, a subject of 
vital importance in agriculture, has undergone a thorough revision, 
embodying the latest and best information from both native and 
foreign authorities. 


THE HISTORY,STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
and DISEASES of the SHEEP. In Three Parts. Illustrated 
with fine Portraits of the different Breeds, from Harvey's Draw- 
ings. By W. C. SPOONER, M.R.V.C., Editor of * White’s Cattle 
Medicine, &c. 12mo0, Price 7s, cloth lettered. 

CLATER'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
FARRIER; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most approved 
Methods of Cure of the Diseases of Scenes and ton ‘The 
‘fwenty-eighth Edition, revised and enlarged, Price ts. cloth. 

CLATER'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
CATTLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, 8. 

Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Ry oy Ba 
Poultry, and Rabbits. Tenth Edition, enlarged. ‘Price ds, cloth: 


Useful Manuals for Families, neatly bound. 
GARDENER’S MANUAL and GUIDE to 

the GREENHOUSE and CONSERVATORY. Price 2s. 
BOTANIST’S MANUAL and WOODLAND 


COMPANION for Young Students. Price 2s, 


LONDON and its VICINITY. A Manual for 
Strangers Visiting the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, with 
the Sea-bathing Places on the Southern Coast. Price 2s, 

MANUAL of MUSIC, its History, Foreign and 


Domestic. With a Guide for Teaching Singing and Instrumental 
usic. Price 2s, 


HMOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, in Cookery, 


Confectionery, Brewing, &c. Price 2s, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN ; ic Medi 
Guide, A Manual of Health, Prices.” wemntie Matias 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
On Thursday rext will be published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY ; 
AND RISE AND PROGRESS OF METHODISyY, 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. 


Third Edition ; with Notes by the late Samugr TayLor CoLeripGe, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Characte 
of JOHN WESLEY, by the late ALEXANDER Kyox, Esq. J 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 
London: LonemMaN, Brown, GREEN, and Longmans. 


REVISED LIBRARY EDITION OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECz, 
Published this day, Vol. 3, demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By the Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the Rev. CONNOP C, THIRLWALL), 


A New Edition, revised; with Notes. 





To be completed in Fight Volumes, 


London: Loneman, Browy, and Co.; and Jonn Taytor. 





NEW WORK BY MOHAN LAL. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 30s. cloth, 


LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN, 
OF KABUL; 


WITH HIS POLITICAL PROCEEDINGS TOWARDS THE ENGLISH, RUSSIAN, AND PERSIAN GOVERN. 
MENTS, INCLUDING THE VICTORY AND DISASTERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN AFGHANISTAN, 


By MOHAN LAL, Esq. 


Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun; lately attached to the British Mission in Kabul. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





NEW WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 13s. 6d. cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
Part Il. IMPONDERABLE BODIES—LIGHT, HEAT, MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRO-DYNAMKS. 
By C. F. PESCHEL, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. WES‘ 
Vol. I. contains THE PHYSICS OF PONDERABLE BODIES. 7s. 6¢.—The Work complete in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, Qs. 


“A cheap and useful translation of Peschel’s celebrated précis of the fact and principles of physical philosophy. The 
weights, measures, &c. have been reduced to English standards.”—Spectator. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 








THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
Just published, in feap. &vo. 6s. cloth, 


THE DEBATER ; 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with ample 
References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. 


By FREDERIC ROWTON, Lecturer on General Literature. 


“Tt awakens thought, establishes principle, and conveys general information. Its arguments are pointed with viril- 
ness, distinctness, and force.—Every reading man will find it the medium of much beneficial information.—lIts alternatioas 
of opinions are certainly unique ; its subjects are deservedly popular; its style pleasing; its arrangement apt and rational; 
and its attainment is so easy, because of its cheapness, as to render it a work of invaluable interest to all.—All is plais, 
artless, and intelligible. Inquiry and conviction are systematically instilled into the soul with all the pleasing freshness 
of amusement.”— Morning Advertiser. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





NEW WORK ON FRENCH WINES. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


BORDEAUX, 
ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 


By ©. COCKS, B.L. Translator of the Works of Mignet, Michelet, and Quinet. 


“4 history of Bordeaux, from the earliest period to the present day; a description of the soil of the Gironde, whet 
the vine is cultivated; and all the particulars concerning the manufacture of the excellent tipple known to our markets 
and tables by the name of Claret. We have not before met with so complete, and, in many respects, new and curious 
treatise on the subject."—Literary Gazette. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs. 





PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY’ 
TREASURY. 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 21s. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND OF THE MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY IN LONDON. 
VOL. IL. 


London: Printed for Ter Majesty's Stationery Office, and published by Messrs, Lon@MAay, Brows 
Greey, and Lonemans, 
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JONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1846. 


REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays 
of Shakespeare. By J. Payne Collier. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 


quis is a very remarkable volume. Malone 


ind Chalmers, it was thought, had already ex- 


the subject; and no one, it was ima- 
gined, would have deemed it worth his while 
“to ear so barren a land.’ But Mr. Collier 

hown us what untiring industry can accom- 


$ ? 
mn if a man will but write a book upon what 


rstands. 
eee leaf of the folios of ‘Mr. William 
Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies,’ edited by Heminge & Condell in 1623, 
wntains “the names of the principall actors in 
ill these playes.” They are twenty-sixin number, 
and are arranged in two columns, in the follow- 


hausted 


ing order :— 

The Names of the Principall Actors in all these Playes. 
William Shakespeare. Samuel Gilburne. 
Richard Burbadge. Robert Armin, 

John Hemmings. William Ostler. 
Augustine Phillips. Nathan Field. 
William Kempt. John Underwood. 
Thomas Poope. Nicholas Tooley. 
George Bryan. William Ecclestone. 
Henry Condell. Joseph Taylor. 
William Slye. Robert Bentield. 
Richard Cowly. Robert Goughe. 
John Lowine. Richard Robinson. 
Samuell Crosse. John Shancke. 
Alexander Cooke. Iohn Rice. 


This is an interesting list; and Mr. Collier has 
brought together, in the volume before us, all 
hat is known about them, all that has been 
published by others, and all that he has accu- 
mulated himself. He has, however, omitted 
the biography of Shakspeare; because, as he 
observes, “it has been so recently written and 
rinted by the author that he could have added 
litle to it.” 

Itis not too much to say of the present vo- 
lume, that it contains new particulars about 
almost every name of eminence in our Eliza- 
bethan drama. Let us illustrate what we state. 
Of Edmund Shakspeare, the brother of William 
Shakspeare, all that was known was the entry 
of his baptism in the register of Stratford-upon- 
Avon,—and the following entry of his burial in 
theregister of St. Saviour’s, Southwark :— 

“1607, December 31. 

player,” 
This is mere tombstone information, at the 
best; but Mr. Collier has added something to 
it—a copy of the original entry of Edmund’s 
burial, from the monthly account of the sexton 
of$:. Saviour's. ‘This entry is as follows :— 

“1607, December 31. Edmund Shakespeare, a 

player, buried in the church with a forenoone knell of 
the great bell, 20s.” 
—meaning that twenty shillings was paid for 
his interment. “The tollings of the great bell,” 
says Mr. Collier, “were usually, as in the case 
of Lawrence Fletcher, afternoon knells; and 
why it was a forenoon knell for Edmund Shake- 
speare we know not, unless it were that his 
funeral took place in the morning and that of 
lawrence Fletcher in the afternoon.” ‘There 
is no doubt that this was the case,—and the 
reason is obvious: Edmund Shakspeare was 
buried on the last day of the year—always a 
period of festivity, the afternoon and night 
specially so; his knell was, therefore, rung in 
the forenoon, that his interment might not 
Interfere with the ceremonies customary on this 
occasion. 7 

But this is not 


Edmund Shakespeare, a 


the only discovery which 


Mr. Collier has made immediately connected 


vith the name of Shakspeare. In the burial 
Register of St. Giles, Cripplegate, he disco- 
vered the following entry ;— 


“ Edward, sonne of Edward Shackspeere, player : 

base borne. 12 August, 1607.” 
No Edward Shakespeare, after whom the 
base-born child was christened, has ever before 
been heard of. Could it have been a mistake 
for Edmund? Mr. Collier thinks not. ‘The 
name of Edward,” he says, ‘is written twice 
over most distinctly in the entry,—so that there 
can be no confusion between Edward and Ed- 
mund Shakespeare; and the latter lived in 
Southwark, and was buried there rather more 
than five months after the burial of Ed- 
ward Shakespeare's base born son.” This is 
not so conclusive to our thinking as it seems 
to Mr. Collier’s. He produces no proof that 
Edmund Shakspeare lived on the Bankside. 
His burial is not a proof. He does not appear 
to be mentioned as a resident in Southwark in 
any one of those curious ‘Token Books’ of the 
parish which Mr. Collier has evidently examined 
with so much care. ‘ These documents,” says 
Mr. Collier, “‘kept, we apprehend, in order to 
show who had, and who had not, received the 
sacrament, often contain curious and particular 
information respecting the places of abode of 
players at the Globe and other theatres on the 
Bankside.”” Nay, more than this, they contain, 
as Mr. Collier shows in another place, a complete 
list of every resident in the parish; and as they 
extend, without a single exception, over every 
year in which William or Edmund Shakspeare 
could possibly have lived on the Bankside, 
they prove to demonstration that neither of 
them resided there. Let us add, that the resi- 
dence of Edmund in St. Saviour’s (supposing 
he resided in the parish) is of no validity to dis- 
prove the burial of his sons in St. Giles’s. The 
son was a mere boy,—perhaps an infant; or the 
father’s name would not have been mentioned, 
or the fact that he was base born entered in 
the register. ‘The child, no doubt, lived with its 
mother, and was buried in the parish in which 
it died. There was no more necessity for the 
child to be buried in the parish of its father, 
than for it to have been born in wedlock to have 
secured its interment.— But Mr. Collier has 
something further to say about these ‘Token 
Books’ which deserves quotation :— 

“ We have mentioned the Token Books not long 
since discovered at St. Saviour’s, and recollecting that 
Shakespeare in 1609 was rated to the poor for the 
Liberty of the Clink, we were in the hopes of finding 
some memorandum regarding his residence or that 
of his brother. In one of the books, indeed, belonging 
to the year 1607, we saw the name of Edmund Shake- 
speare, written imperfectly, and subsequently erased, 
possibly because he was dead ; but we looked in vain 
for the smallest memorandum regarding William 
Shakespeare. Either he did not go to church and 
receive the sacrament, or the rating to the poor was 
not in respect of a house in which he resided, but of 
a dwelling belonging to him and occupied by some 
tenant, or in respect of his property and interest 
in the Globe Theatre. The circumstance of the 
absence of his name in the Token Books may pos- 
sibly have some connexion with the question as to his 
religious tenets.” 

This is matter of conjecture; and will not, 
possibly, be cleared up till the nature of these 
curious ‘Token Books shall be better understood. 

After Shakspeare, the great name in our 
drama is unquestionably Ben Jonson; and Mr. 
Collier has something new about ‘ Ben’ :— 

“We may be permitted, before we go farther, to 
notice two or three important points in the biography 
of Ben Jonson, that have not been previously ascer- 
tained. Having been born in 1574, he is supposed 
to have been married in 1594, but we have nowhere 
been able to trace that incident in any of the registers 
we have examined; nor have we any tidings respect- 
ing the death and burial of his daughter Mary, upon 
whom he wrote, with such captivating simplicity, 

‘Here lies, to each her parents ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth,’ &¢ 








We find, however, that at the end of 1599 he lost a 
son, named Joseph, who was buried on the 9th 
December, at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; and that onthe 
Ist of October, the next year, ‘ Benjamin Johnson, 
infant,’ was interred at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
Another boy was christened Benjamin at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, a few years afterwards, the entry being 
precisely in this form :— 

“* Benjamin Johnson, sonne to Benjamin, baptised 
20 Feb., 1607." 

“The 20th of February, 1607, was 1608, according 
to our present division of the year, and Ben Jonson 
lost this son about three years afterwards: the child 
was buried at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, where it had 
been christened, and the entry is in these terms :— 

“* Benjamin Johnson, sonne to Benjamin, buried 18 
Nov.. 1611.’ 

“ We have met with no memorial of the son who 
expired in 1635, nor of any other children. Ben 
Jonson’s wife died, as is supposed, about the vear 
1618. He subsequently visited Scotland. obtained 
the reversion of the Mastership of the Revels in 
1621, and, as we apprehend, (but the fact is new) 
re-married at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in the summer 
of 1623. In the register of that parish we read as 
follows :— 

“* Married. Ben. Johnson and Hester Hopkins. 27 
July, 1623.’ 

“At this period Ben Jonson was in his forty- 
ninth vear: whether any children were the fiuit of 
this union we know not.” 

We fear there are too many Jonsons in the 
field for all to be genuine. For instance, we 
observe in the first volume of ‘ The Shakespeare 
Society’s Papers,’ the baptism, in St. Martin's 
in the Fields, of a Benjamin, thus particularly 
described :— 

“1610, Aprilis 6. 

Ben.” 
This assuredly looks as much like a child of 
Ben Jonson’s as the child baptized and buried 
at St. Anne's, Blackfriars. Yet both cannot be 
genuine—for here are two children, both bap- 
tized Benjamin and both alive at the same 
time. We, however, put faith in Mr. Collier’s 
discovery; not for any particular reason brought 
forward by him,—but for the sake of a fact 
which he forgot at the time—omitting to men- 
tion that Jonson was living in the Blackfriars 
in the very month and year when the child 
was christened. His Dedication to ‘The Fox’ 
is dated—‘‘ From my house in the Blackfriars, 
this 11th day of February, 1607’—i. e. nine 
days before his child was baptized in the 
Blackfriars. This is interesting;—and not less 
interesting is a curious extract which Mr. Col- 
lier quotes, for the first time, from the Shore- 
ditch register :— 

“©1598. Gabrielle Spencer, being slayne, was 

buryed the xxiiijth ef Septemb, Hogge Lane.” 
This Gabriel Spencer was the player, of that 
name, slayne in Hoxton Fields,—as Mr. Collier 
was the first to discover—‘“ by the hands of 
Bengeman Jonson, bricklayer.” 

After Jonson, the next great name is Fletcher 
—the associate of Beaumont. Mr. Collier has 
something that is novel connected with his 
name, too:— 

“ We may here take the opportunity of pointing 
out, for the first time, that the registration of the 
burial of the former [the poet Fletcher] is preserved 
at St. Saviour’s in three distinct forms and in three 
separate documents. In the bound volume it stands 
thus:— 

“61625. Auguste 29. Mr. John Fletcher, a man, 
in the church.’ 

“In the unbound monthly accounts, * * the 
burial * * is recorded in these words :— 

“29 August, 1625. John Fletcher, gentleman, in 
the church, 20%? 

“The sum of twenty shillings was probably paid, 
as in the case of Lawrence Fletcher, for ‘an after- 
noon’s knell of the great bell,’ but in the instance 
of John Fletcher it is not specified. The two pre- 
ceding entries would therefore only show that a John 
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Fletcher, ‘a man,’ or ‘ gentleman,’ as he is respec- 
tively called, had been buried on the 29th August, 
1625; but, as we have stated, there is a third record 
at the same church, which gives a different version 
to the two preceding, and renders it quite clear that 
the John Fletcher then interred was not only ‘a 
man,’ and a ‘gentleman,’ but no other than John 
Fletcher, the poet : it is this: — 

“*29 August, 1625. John Fletcher, a poet, in the 
church. gr. and ch, 2%? 

It is in a separate book, bound in parchment, and, 
as far as we can judge, kept by the sexton, to whom, 
perhaps, two shillings were paid for the grave and 
church, indicated by the abbreviations ‘gr. and ch.’”’ 

Mr. Collier is of opinion that John Fletcher, 
the poet, and Lawrence Fletcher, the player, 
were in some way related.—“ It is still a ques- 
tion,” he says, “and will, perhaps, ever remain 
so.” 
Few entries have ever excited more compas- 
sion than the often-quoted entry of the burial 
of “Philip Massinger, a STRANGER,” in the 
churchyard of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. “ Even 
the memorial of his mortality,” says Gifford, 
‘is given with a pathetic brevity which accords 
but too well with the obscure and humble pas- 
sages of his life: March 20, 1639-40, buried 
Philip Massinger, a stranger. No flowers were 
flung into his grave,”’ &c. Hear, however, Mr. 
Collier on this subject :— 

“The fact is, that every person there interred, 
who did not belong to the parish, was called ‘a 
stranger,’ and of this fact many instances might be 
given. It is remarkable, however, that Massinger, 
though a stranger, was buried in the church, and that 
no less than 2/. were paid for his grave, knell, and 
other expenses of that kind, which, in John Filet- 
cher’s case, cost only twenty-two shillings. More- 
over, it appears, from the monthly accounts at St. 
Saviour’s, that, instead of having been buried on 
20th March, 1639-40, as Gifford states, Massinger’s 
funeral took place on the 18th March, 1638-9. The 
entry is precisely as follows :— 

“©1638. March 18. Philip Masenger, strangr, in the 
church, 2%.” 

This sum of 2/. would rather show that Massinger 
was interred with peculiar cost and ceremony.” 

This error is more unpardonable on the part 
of Gifford, inasmuch as the date is correctly 
enough given by Wood, in his Athen; who 
adds—incorrectly, it appears—that “his body, 
being accompanied by comedians, was buried 
about the middle of that churchyard belonging 
to St. Saviour’s Church there, commonly called 
the Bull-head churchyard, that is, in that which 
joins to the Bull Head tavern, for there are in 
all four yards belonging to that church.” 

Robert Greene, the poet, is said to have left 
ason. Mr. Collier confirms this piece of intel- 
ligence by a curious extract from the register 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch :— 

“ Gabriel Harvey, in his ‘Four Letters and Cer- 
taine Sonnets,’ 1592, names Greene’s child ironically 
Infortunatus Greene, to which he was led by its real 
name, Fortunatus: when it was born we know not, 
but it was buried in 1593 from Holywell Street, Shore- 
ditch, and the following is the registration of its in- 
terment at St. Leonard’s :— 

**1595. Fortunatus Greene was buryed the same 
day.” [i. e. 12 August.] 

The place from whence the body was brought, ‘ Haly- 
well,’ was added by the clerk in the margin. The 
Rev. Mr. Dyce, of course, mentions Greene’s son, 
but until now it was not known what had become of 
him : the child survived its father not quite a year.” 

Thomas Tusser, the author of the ‘Five 
Hundred Parts of Good Husbandry,’ lived, at 
one time, it seems, in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. The following entry occurs in the 
register :— 

“ Christened. Edmonde Tusser, the sonne of Thomas 
Tusser, gent., 13 March, 1572.” 

Thomas Decker, the dramatist, was, it appears 
from the register, another eminent inhabitant of 
the same parish :— 

* Thomas Dekker, the dramatist, whose name was, 


as usual, variously spelt by his contemporaries, seems 
to have been born in Southwark, where his father 
died in 1594, leaving a widow, of whom we hear as 
‘of Maid Lane’ in 1596. The poet was married be- 
fore 1594, and lived in the parish of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, where some of his children were baptized : 
C.f— 

“‘Christened. Dorcas, daughter of Thomas Dycker, 
gent. 27 Oct., 1594.’ 

“© Christened. Anne, daughter of Thomas Decker, 

yoman. 24 Oct., 1602.’ 
His daughter Elizabeth was buried there on 29th 
November, 1598, and on the 19th of April preceding 
he buried a son Thomas, at St. Botolph’s, Bishop- 
gate.” 

Thomas Watson, the poet whose sonnets 
Steevens had the ill taste to prefer to Shak- 
speare’s, died in the year 1592; as appears from 
the following entry, discovered by Mr. Collier, 
in the Register of St. Bartholomew the Less, in 
Smithfield :— 

“26 September, 1592. Thomas Watson, gent., was 

buried.” 
We were aware, from Barnfield’s ‘ Affectionate 
Shepherd,’ 1594, and from other sources, that 
Watson was dead in 1594; but the period of 
his burial, and the place of interment, were re- 
served for Mr. Collier’s discovery. 

In the same small parish lived Joshua Syl- 
vester, the poet. Mr. Collier has made the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Register :— 

“*26 July, 1612. Ursula, daughter of Joshua Syl- 
vester, was baptized,’ 

“*4 Feb., 1614, A still-borne sonne of Josuah Syl- 
vester was buried.’ 

“*31 August, 1625. Bonaventura Silvester,daughter 
of Mary Silvester, widdowe, out of Proctor’s house, 
was baptized.” 

The same register records the baptism of 
Inigo Jones. The period and place of his birth 
were hitherto unknown :— 

“ The ordinary biographical authorities inform us 
that ‘he was born about 1572, in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s, London, where his father, Mr. Ignatius 
Jones, was a cloth-worker.” That his father was a 
cloth-worker, is probably true, but he, like his son, 
was called Inigo. This point, as well as the exact 
period of the baptism of the great Inigo Jones, is 
settled by the following extract from the register of 
St. Bartholomew the Less, West Smithfield : 

“«* Enego Jones, the sonne of Enego Jones, was ex- 
pened the xixth day of July, 1573. ” 

There are other entries relating to Inigo 
Jones’s family in the same register,—but these 
we must pass over: while we reserve the 
‘** Actors” for a second notice. Poets make 
actors,—not actors poets. We have, therefore, 
given the preference to the former. 





Father Darcy. By the Author of ‘Mount 
Sorel.” 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


No one who has ever read a line by the author 
of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales’ can accuse her of 
being wrong-hearted. A passion for truth, as 
she apprehends it, is accompanied by a deep 
and tender sympathy for all the sorrows of 
humanity. She denounces vigorously, but not 
with the triumphant bitterness of one to whom 
the handling of the scourge gives a grim plea- 
sure; while the delight with which she dwells 
upon images of Youth and Beauty, Joy and Pros- 
perity and Repose, is the natural utterance of 
kindly feelings and a quick sense of happiness 
—if the written book be a true picture of the 
author’s mind and its purposes. 

We are not, however, so sure that the charge 
of being “‘wrong-headed” could be as unhesi- 
tatingy ignored if brought against the author of 
‘Father Darcy.’ Atall events, odd discrepancies 
in her reasonings present themselves. While, at 
one time, her page or paragraph glows with rich 
colours and tempting images, indicating that 
this cotton-spinning England of ours is a poorer, 





less noble, less happy land than was the Eng- 





land of “the grand old Queen” aS x 
next we are shown the soul ol El aan 
time distracted, convulsed, and stee inbl 
by religious discord. Meek maidens anaes 
into stony-hearted fanatics are presented, and 
happy homes polluted by the crime of the plotte 
and the “trail of the serpent” Jesuitism m 
our author not see that, if the high civilizati 
which she ae has rooted up the Men 
pole, excluded some holidays from the ka. 
endar, and to a great extent destroyed the 
feudal dependence of unlettered Ignorance y n 
aristocratic Presumption, it has at the same + 
abolished the Stake, the necessity for Faith’s 
solemnizing its rites in hidden places, and the 
superstitions which render the weak like wax in 
the hands of the crafty? Can she not compre- 
hend that the times in which we are living— 
wherein Brute Force is yielding, inch by inch, to 
the bloodless conquests of Truth and Beneficence 
—have a picturesque of their own ; less drama- 
tically obvious, perhaps, than that of the an- 
cient houses or ancient usages of England,—but 
still, to be apprehended by any imagination 
powerful enough to raise itself above material 
things and look into the presiding spirit of the 
age? Tous, such one-eyed clear-sightedness, 
though a common phenomenon, seems more 
remarkable in the present instance than in most 
others. It is more than commonly strange 
that a mind so honest and energetic should set 
up its rest among its inconclusive conclusions, 
—and grasp them as closely as though they were 
the axle on which the whole world revolves, 


The author of ‘ Father Darcy’ must excuse 
us for treating the subject thus gravely —nay, 
it is by her own invitation that we do so; since 
her romance professes to be historical,—atracing 
of the early fistory of the characters concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot. One after another of 
these she assumes to have been moulded, for 
that desperate design, by Father Darcy, alias 
Garnet. With all an enthusiast’s uncompro- 
mising determination to probe to the darkest 
depths of Jesuitism, and describe the horror 
of its influences—with all a woman’s earnest- 
ness of purpose—she has painted most of the 
characters, elaborated most of the scenes, in 
this grim story, with such rich and gloomy tones, 
as the Spanish school of martyr-painters used— 
though with far other effect. We will give a 
picture, by way of example, which holds us 
with the fascination of a portent ;—one of many 
similar contained in this romance :— 


“There is a house in Northamptonshire still exist- 
ing, and externally very much in the same state, 
probably, as when it was inhabited by those I am 
about to describe. It is situated in the neighbour 
hood of a small village, and surrounded by well- 
wooded hills and pleasant little dales, but the house 
itself has an aspect somewhat sinister and mournful; 
at least so it seemed to me when I visited it. The 
gardens, which are upon a perfect flat, and which 
still retain vestiges of their ancient walks and ter 
races, and the large fish-ponds and stews, lying in 
meadow below, are all heavily overhung with trees; 
and the old ruinous gatehouse in black and white 
wood, the little ancient church, where the brass 
monument of the Catesby of Richard ITI.’s times 
still in existence, all carried to my imagination 4 
something sorrowful and gloomy; perhaps the result 
of those associations with which my thoughts 
peopled a place, which by the politeness of the pre 
sent inhabitant I was allowed to visit. The house 
itself appears to be of the same date with many of 
the other handsome houses built by the Catholic 
gentry,namely,about themiddle of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. It is handsome, though not very large; oad 
gular in its shape, and adorned with those beautif 
oriel windows and ornamented chimneys, which 
render the architecture of that period so rich and 
picturesque. But the rooms are much less lofty and 
more gloomy than is usual in the mansions of 


date. There is likewise to be observed that irregu 
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wee of shapegin the exterior, those strange projec- 
" , and immense prominent chimneys, which fur- 
= the means for contriving those secret cham- 
and hiding-places with which the house of every 
= ic gentleman built at that time was provided. 
The arms of the Catesby family are still to be seen 
rer the porch and oo the beg in oo 
The crest a falcon, an e motto ve victis, 
: ost be thought prophetic of the destiny of 
Net this sale and renowned family. The 
jyll is wainscotted with dark oak, the panels of 
hich are filled with -_ sketches of —_- 
drawn in a sort of terra sienna colour whic 
gre it a very lugubrious character. Altogether, 
jew things can be imagined more gloomy and oppres- 
sire than was the —_— 4 — St. Legers in 
ebruary of the year 1603-4. The evening was 
aad stormy; the wind rushed in loud blasts 
the ancient trees, which hung in heavy 
ver the garden; the rain fell in torrents 
vd patered dene against the small diamond 
and heavy store mullioned windows; and the sun 
might be seen setting behind the church, just show- 
ing one line of golden light, under the blackest and 
most threatening pile of — that — og - 
ing of this description. It was almost twilight 
= gloomy lates into which I am going to 
introduce you. ‘The room was hung with very dark 
ums, against which, as if to add to oe — 
aspended several pictures in the very darkest 
Sah manner, and in ebony frames: representing 
the tortures and martyrdoms of the various saints 
of the Roman calendar. There was a black cloth 
id over the floor, in place of the carpets which 
were by this time becoming pretty nearly universal ; 
and curtains of a purple, almost approaching to 
black, gave a sombre richness to the apartment. A 
fre of immense logs of wood was smouldering upon 
the hearth. There were in the room a stern 
looking lady and two young children. ‘The lady 
vas clothed in deep mourning, and her silver hair 
—tilvered it would seem rather before its time—was 
githered under a dark hood; her dress was severe 
nits extreme simplicity, yet the materials were ex- 
tremely rich and handsome. Her face had once 
been beautiful, in a grand and haughty style of beauty; 
her nose was prominent and well outlined, her brow 
broad and expansive, her eyes large and serious, her 
mouth rigid and firm, her chin, scarcely so well pro- 
nounced as the rest of her features, straight, but 
vel-formed ; the expression of her countenance at 
mee terrible and interesting. The traces of deep 
inefaceable suffering and of anxious care were there 
—vhich might have rendered it almost sublimely 
interesting, but for the stern endurance ratlier than 
patience, the deep resentment bitter and ineffaceable 
shad been the suffering, and the proud, haughty, 
upitying expression to be read there. ‘Tall and 
tigd in her figure; her hands thin and delicate, 
veined and sinewed in large knots and tendons, were 
dethed with a sort of black velvet mitten, which 
displayed one large mourning ring upon the right 
und, and a small one encircling the wedding finger 
mthe left. She was sitting in a large chair covered 
vith black leather by the side of the window, reading 
ina book bound, as such books then were, in black, 
eee with gold. From time to time, 
and the hand which held it, would sink 
nto her lap—while her large melancholy eyes were 
upon the dark heavy plumes of some immense 
oat fir-trees, swaying and heaving in the 
wind. The two little children that were in 
theroom with her were two little boys, her grand- 
tildren, Their mother was dead ; their father, the 
mof this lady—was Robert Catesby. The little 
atures looked pale, and their features were sharp 
ad sickly ; their large eyes were encircled with that 
tuk black ring which isa symptom of early suffering 
ind decay ; they were not clothed in black as was 
thelady, but in’ little coats of dark maroon colour, 
mamented with silken fringes; and their small 
en collars were of rich needle-work. Their appear- 
uee was that of children carefully attended to: but 
looks were dull and almost terrified. They 
&t crouching together in a corner of the room, near 
fire-place, playing at some little quiet game they 
d for themselves; whispering to each other 
y spoke ; and every now and then casting a 
mt of fearful glance at the lady, and round the 





room, which was now being wrapped in the fast 
closing shadows of that dark and dismal evening. 
The lady never turned her head to look at the chil- 
dren, nor did she call for lights; she sat, as was her 
custom, lost in her own melancholy and bitter reflec- 
tions, watching the gathering shadows of the night 
that was stealing on. She was a Throckmorton by 
birth: two near relations had been hers—loved and 
venerated with all that force of affection which be- 
longs to ardent temperaments—the feelings streng- 
thened by solitude, and excited by the deep mys- 
teries of religion. Where were these loved ones 
now? They did not even slumber in a hallowed 
grave. Their severed heads and mangled limbs 
were yet blackening in the winter's rain and wind, 
upon the battlements of the bridge of London.” 

What follows, needs no explanatory words to 
introduce it :— 

“ They crossed the low and irregularly shaped hall, 
dimly lighted by the lamp held by the old serving- 
man ; onone side of it were two very heavy low-arched 
iron doors, which opened upon steps leading to the 
vaults beneath. As the black depth yawned before 
their eyes, the poor children, relapsing into all theirter- 
rors,shrank and held back; but the lady, grasping their 
little hands as if in an iron vice, led them forward. 
Then giving the hand of the youngest to the old man, 
and still retaining the other in her grasp, she descend- 
ed into the gloomy cavity below. One small wax 
candle was burning before another low door, which, 
opening slowly, displayed a large cellar, perfectly 
dark, except at the further end, where was raised a 
temporary altar upon which six wax candles were 
burning. The desecrated crucifix—that pathetic 
emblem of the faith of every Christian man, which 
priestly barbarity has rendered almost the revolting 
type of cruelty—stood in the centre of the altar ; 
an image of the virgin in silver below, and a few 
small vases filled with everlasting flowers on each 
side; these were the sole ornaments. No priest as 
yet appeared, but the old serving-man, relinquishing 
the hand of the little boy, who crept fearfully up to 
his grandmother and laid hold of her gown, prepared 
to serve the mass, as it is called. Every part of the 
large cellar, except what was just within the range 
of the illumination from the altar, was in pitchy dark- 
ness; but in the doubtful twilight which skirted this 
darkness, figures of men and women might be dimly 
discerned, glaring like shades in the obscurity; which, 
however, was such that it was impossible for any one 
to recognise another. The lady with the two children 
advanced at once into the broad daylight in front 
of the altar; she was the only person present, save 
the old servant, that could possibly have been de- 
nounced as a secret enemy, had such been present. 
The blood of the Throckmorton ever despised dan- 
ger. The lady scorned to appear to seek darkness 
herself, though the security of others compelled her 
to adopt this means of celebrating the ceremonies of 
her faith. It was a scene for a Rembrandt. The 
broad light of the holy candles fell upon the crucifix, 
the flowers, the silver image, and the velvet bound 
mass book, all crossed and garlanded with gold; upon 
the rich carpet of crimson, blue, and gold, which co- 
vered the two small steps which led to the altar; 
upon the bending figure of the grey-haired attendant, 
now clad in the Levite’s black dress ; upon the tall 
dark lady, with her black hood, silver hair, and large 
sparkling eyes; and upon the sweet faces, shining 
curls, white collars, and gold and maroon dresses of 
the two little boys, who pressing up against her black 
velvet gown, cast their bright blue eyes with mingled 
terror and curiosity around them. There was a pause 
of a few moments. Then—as if arisen from the 
earth, coming no one knew from whence—the priest, 
in his rich dress of scarlet and gold, suddenly ap- 
peared on the steps of the altar; the voice of the 
droning serpent was heard issuing from the darkness 
behind; and the mass was sung.” 

The character of Catesby, the son of this fear- 
ful woman, is maintained to the last with great 
force: and the scenes of the plot are wrought 
up in the fragmentary style which our author 
makes so impressive—and with more than her 
usual power. Painfully striking, too, is the 
vision of Grace Vaux; whose experience of 
cruelty “improved” by Father Darcy to her 
destruction, converts her into a feverish and 





cruel fanatic. This ghostly counsellor, himself, 
however, strikes us as a failure. We cannot 
bring ourselves to feel his irresistible influence. 
In spite of such outrageous improbabilities as 
those into the midst of which M. Sue plunges 
the arch-plotter of his ‘Wandering Jew,’ the 
Jesuit Rodin has a self-consistency and vitalit 
which the historical portrait, here attempted, 
has not. 

We cannot close this notice till we have, 
once again, asked the question :—‘* Why paint 
such evil things as these at all?” We believe, 
the distempered state of spiritt—the exhaustion 
after a fever fit—which such books as ‘ Father 
Darcy’ leave behind them, to be that precise 
mood which any tamperer with private judg- 
ment would prefer, in furtherance of his sinister 
persuasions. It is upon the excited that 
Authority works with the largest prospect of 
success. ‘The instructed, who are encouraged 
to weigh arguments—the charitable, who believe 
that no system of Faith exists without some 
noble principle, however distorted, being therein 
involved—are the last persons whom the 
double-dealer, the hoarder-up of other men’s 
secrets, and the fomenter of discords, would 
desire to encounter. With regard to this par- 
ticular writer, our protest will probably have 
no effect against the storm of righteous indig- 
nation in which ‘ Father Darcy’ was conceived 
and executed ;—but we must record it, never- 
theless, so often as such occasions demand. 





Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests ; 

being a Translation of the ‘ Sophismes Econo- 
By M. Frederic Bastiat, Member 
With Notes by 


miques.” 

of the Institute of France. 

G. R. Porter, Esq. Murray. 
M. Frederic Bastiat, the Cobden of France, is 
an enterprising vine-proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, and a member of the 
Council of the Landes. On no persons does 
the system of protection and prohibition estab- 
lished in France press more heavily than on 
the wine-growers of the Garonne. The high 
price of iron interferes with their supply of 
agricultural implements—the difficulty of pro- 
curing exchanges restricts the exports of their 
produce—and the consequent want of demand 
for their corn and wine prevents the extension 
of cultivation. These evils have been long felt 
and often exposed; but the manufacturing 
interests in the north of France have such 
influence in the legislative chambers, that they 
are able to overpower the just demands of the 
south; and the petitions of the Bordelais for 
free trade have been answered by the fallacies 
which M. Bastiat exposes in this little volume. 
The interest of the work, however, is not con- 
fined to France. The sophisms of protection 
have a dreary sameness in all times and ages. 
They have been repeated, in nearly the same 
words and syllables, in contradiction of Pitt’s 
commercial treaty with France, of Huskisson’s 
relaxation of the protective duties on silk, and 
of Peel’s repeal of the corn-laws. In the 
American Congress, Spanish Cortes, French 
Chambers, and British Parliament, there has 
been a sad identity of sophistry in opposition 
to principles which are, at the same time, 
admitted to be those of common sense. Feel- 
ing that the cause of free trade is universal, 
M. Bastiat early evinced a deep interest in the 
English struggle for the emancipation of In- 
dustry and Commerce. He directed the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to its aye tin | 
translating some of the best speeches delivered 
in Covent Garden Theatre and the Free Trade 
Hall of Manchester, and publishing these under 
the title of ‘Cobden et la Ligue ;’ accompanied 
by an admirable Introduction,—well calculated 
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not only to fix the attention of his countrymen, 
but also to assist in instructing Englishmen in 
the nature and import of the struggle in which 
they were engaged. 

That struggle is at an end; but the fallacies 
of protection have not yet disappeared,—nor 
quite lost their influence. There are, yet, those 
who require custom-house officers to act the 
part of a moral police, and save us from the 
contamination of produce which has been 

own in a tainted atmosphere. Differential 

uties are defended as virtuous protests against 
criminal institutions; improvements in ma- 
chinery are condemned as displacing labour,— 
and, therefore, supposed to restrict the amount 
of employment. We are so far from having 
reached the time when ‘Economic Sophisms’ 
can safely be regarded as exploded errors, that 
there are some of them which have not yet been 
abandoned even by those who rank among the 
most zealous of free traders. 

The first fallacy combated by M. Bastiat 
is one which, if nakedly stated, must be re- 
jected as a palpable absurdity :—the assertion, 
viz., that scarcity is better than abundance :— 

“Do we not hear it said, every day, ‘ The foreigner 
would inundate us with his merchandise!’ Therefore 
abundance is dreaded. Has not M. de Saint Cricq 
said, ‘Production superabounds’? Therefore he 
fears abundance. Do not workmen break machinery ? 
Therefore they are alarmed at the excess of produc- 
tion, or of abundance. Has not M. Bugeaud pro- 
nounced these words, ‘Let bread be dear, and the 
agriculturists will be rich’? But bread can only be 
dear because it is scarce; therefore M. Bugeaud extols 
scarcity. Has not M. D*Argout founded an argument 
against the home cultivation of sugar from its very 
abundance? Has he not said the beet-root can never 
become of much importance—its culture cannot be 
much extended, since a few hectares devoted to it in 
each department would suffice to provide for the 
whole consumption of France? Then in his eyes 
good is in sterility, in scarcity—evil in fertility, in 
abundance. Do not La Presse, Le Commerce, and 
the greater part of the daily papers publish every 
morning one or more articles to demonstrate to 
the Chambers and to Government, that it is sound 
policy to raise legislatively the prices of all things 
by the operation of tariffs? Do not the three powers 
obey every day this injunction of the periodical 
press? But tariffs only raise the prices of things 
because they diminish the quantity offered in the 
market. Therefore the journals, the Chambers, and 
the Ministry, put in practice the theory of scarcity, 
and I was right in saying, that this theory is much 
more popular than that of abundance.” 

In England, this fallacy is usually expressed 
by a single word, ‘“ over-production ;” and it 
imposes on men chiefly because the phrase itself 
limits our attention to a single class—the pro- 
ducers. The more abundant any articles of 
consumption are, the less will be their price in 
the market; and hence it is hastily inferred 
that scarcity benefits the producer. But in 
this proposition the consumer is left out of the 
question. If it be for the benefit of the maker 
of hats that hats should be dear, it is for the 
benefit of the wearer that they should be cheap. 
Now, there are more wearers than makers— 
more consumers than producers,—and it is 
unjust to bestow an artificial benefit on the few 
by means of an artificial injury inflicted on the 
many. M. Bastiat, however, has not completed 
the exposure of this fallacy :—he might have 
shown that the injury to the consuner is real, 
while the benefit to the producer is illusive. 
High prices are not identical with high profits. 
In the cotton trade, it is notorious that large 
profits are made by means of low prices ; inas- 
much as an aggregate of small gains amounts 
to a larger sum than a single large gain. The 
confusion of price with profit was long since 
exposed by Adam Smith; who showed that 
profit might be as well raised by lowering the 





cost of production as by enhancing price. But 
a system of protection keeps up the cost of pro- 
duction,—and takes as much from the producer 
himself in one way as it bestows in the other. 

Another form of the same fallacy is stated 
as that which mistakes the obstacle for the 
object :— 

“ The shipowner draws his profits from the obstacle 

called distance. The agriculturist from that which 
is called hunger. The manufacturer of stuffs from 
that called cold. The instructor lives upon ignorance, 
the jeweller upon vanity, the advocate upon cupidity, 
the attorney upon the possible bad faith, as the 
physician upon the maladies, of men. It is thus quite 
true that each profession has an immediate interest in 
the continuation, and even in the aggravation, of the 
special obstacle which forms the object of its exer- 
tions.” 
This is the fallacy which is ordinarily urged 
against improvements in machinery. These 
diminish the obstacle,—but set labour free to en- 
counter some other obstacle. Humanity is, thus, 
freed from two obstacles by the same amount of 
labour which, but for the mechanical invention, 
would have destroyed only one. Labour is not 
an end, but a means. ‘The despot who erected 
the pyramids of Egypt was not a benefactor, 
economically speaking, to humanity, because he 
gave a vast amount of employment to labourers 
and masons: on the contrary, he was guilty of a 
waste of labour, and dissipated the means by 
which the obstacles to human happiness are 
removed. ‘The invention of the Printing Press 
put an end to the labour of the copyists,—but 
did not diminish the amount of employment; 
for the copyists sought, and found, other labours, 
which they could not have grappled with so 
long as they were exclusively occupied with 
the pen. The universal inclination of men, in- 
dividually, is to produce the greatest possible 
result with the least possible effort; because the 
individual knows that it is the result, not the 
effort, which constitutes his wealth. But the 
opponents of machinery adopt the opposite 
principle; and, as M. Bastiat justly remarks, 
the beau idéal of their system would be the 
sterile efforts of Sisyphus. 

A very common fallacy urged in favour of 
the protective system is, that the conditions of 
production are more favourable in some coun- 
tries than in others; and that the less favoured 
country should impose protective duties for the 
purpose of equalizing these conditions. In the 
debate on the Articles of Union between England 
and Ireland, we find the late Mr. Wilberforce 
predicting ruin to the woollen manufacturers 
of the former country because of the superior 
cheapness of labour in the latter; and the leading 
members of the Irish Parliament declaring that 
all the manufactures of their country would be 
ruined on account of the superiority of the Eng- 
lish in capital and machinery. Protective duties 
were, consequently, sought on both sides of the 
water; and a separation by hostile tariffs was 
said to be a first principle of union. M. Bas- 
tiat shows, very clearly, that we do not, by pro- 
tective duties, equalize the conditions of produc- 
tion ; what we do equalize are, the conditions of 
sale,—which is a very different matter :— 

“Assume that the idea came into the head of some 
Parisian speculators to devote themselves to the pro- 
duction of oranges. They know that the oranges of 
Portugal can be sold at Paris for ten centimes the 
orange, while they, on account of the boxes and con- 
servatories, &c., which will be necessary for their 
growth and preservation, on account of the cold 
which is often adverse to their culture, would not be 
able to charge less than a franc per orange as a remu- 
nerative price. They therefore require that the 
oranges of Portugal may be charged with a duty of 
ninety centimes. By means of this duty the conditions 
of production, say they, will be equalized; and the 
Chamber, yielding, as usual, to this reasoning, in- 
scribes upon its tariff a duty of 90 centimes each on 
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foreign oranges. Well! I say that the cos. 
of production are not in any way changed, The lay 
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banks of the Tagus, and artificially tee th 
of the Seine; that is to say, its 
much more human labour in the one country than j 
the other. That which will be equalized are the ‘ 
tions of sale. The Portuguese will have to ool he, 
cranges for a franc per orange, ninety centi 

° e tmes of 
which will go to pay the duty. Evidently this 
will be paid by the French consumer;—and ao 
the whimsicality of the result. Upon each Porty. 
guese orange consumed, the country will lose noth; 
—for the ninety centimes more paid for it by the con. 
sumer will enter into the Treasury. There will be 
displacement, but no loss. But upon each . 
orange consumed there will be ninety centimes loa, 
or nearly so,—-for the buyer will lose them most cer. 
tainly, and the seller will also as certainly not 93; 
them, since, from the hypothesis, he will only obtain 
for the orange a remunerating price. I leave to the 
Protectionists the task of drawing the conclusion,” 

Yet this sophism of the inequality of 

a : quality of the 
conditions of production has found advocates 
in quarters where such error was not to be ex- 
pected. In the early stages of the Anti-Com 
Law League, several of the Manchester many. 
facturers advocated the repeal of the Corn Laws 
on the ground that the high price of food in 
England raised the rate of wages above the 
continental level,—and thus increased the cost 
of their productions. They were, thus, them- 
selves the authors of that imaginary connexion 
between cheap bread and low wages which sub- 
sequently proved the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of the reform. The error arose from 
their looking to production, instead of consump- 
tion, as the final cause of economic phenomena. 
This gave an aspect of selfishness to the move- 
ment. It was considered to be a question 
merely between manufacturers and landowners. 
It was only after the removal of the League to 
London, when the principles of the question 
became more thoroughly discussed, that it 
reached the true grounds of the conclusion 
enunciated in the Atheneum so far back as the 
23rd of July, 1831 :—that the abolition of the 
protective system was necessary “if the trade 
of this country be ever to rest on a permanent 
basis, and avoid those ruinous fluctuations to 
which of late years it has so often been sub- 
jected.” 

A very popular form of this fallacy is, that 
protection is necessary in order “to compensate 
for the heavy amount of taxation to which pro- 
duction is subjected in this country.” M. 
Bastiat replies,— 

“In the first case, to say that taxes place the 
country that pays them ina more unfavourable con- 
dition for production, than that which is free from 
them, is a sophism. We pay twenty millions of 
francs, it is true, for justice ahd police; but we have 
justice and police, the security which they afford us, 
the time they save us; and it is very probable that 
production is neither easier nor more active among 
people, if there be any such, where each takes the 
law into his own hands. I grant that we pay several 
hundred millions of francs for roads, bridges, har- 
bours, railroads; but then we possess these ra’ 
these harbours, these bridges, these roads,—and unles 
it should be asserted, that it is a bad speculation to 
establish them, nobody can say that they render ws 
inferior to those people who have not, it is true, to 
provide for the budget of public works, but who 
likewise have no public works. And this explains 
why, while we accuse our taxes of being a cause 
our industrial inferiority, we direct our tariffs pre 
cisely against those nations which are the most 
heavily taxed. It is that the taxes, well employed, 
far from deteriorating, have ameliorated, the means 9 
production of these people. Thence we always 
arrive at this conclusion, that the sophisms of 
Protectionists are not only wide of the truth, but, 
the contrary, are the very antipodes to the truth, A# 
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hich are unproductive, abolish them 

Cag ay it is the strangest way that can be 
ie of neutralizing their effects, to add private 
to public. Many thanks for the compensation! 
State has taxed us too heavily you say. Well, 

-, another reason why we should not tax one 
= still more! A protective duty is a tax 
‘ against a foreign product,—but let us never 
forget that it falls upon the home consumer. Now, 
the consumer is the tax-payer. And is it not 


t language to address him in these terms: 
‘Because the taxes are heavy, we raise the price of 
thing for you; because the State abstracts a 
part of your revenue, we will give up another part to 
ly’?” 


Aclever exposure of the protective principle 
is contained in the following :— 

“Petition of the Tallow and Wax Chandlers, the 
Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, Reflectors, 
Sanffers, Extinguishers, of the Dealers in Tallow, Oil, 
Resin, Spirits, and generally in all Articles used for 

inating. 

cake aes of the Chamber of Deputies : 
4Gentlemen,—You are following a good course. 

You reject abstract theories, you are little interested 

inabundance or cheapness. Your cares are chiefly 

in the condition of the producer. You 

yh to guarantee him from foreign competition. In 
gort, you wish the national market to be supplied by 
rational labour. Weare about to offer you an admi- 
nble opportunity of applying your,—what shall we 
ny?—theory? no, nothing is more deceitful than 
theory. — Your doctrines ?— Your system ?—Your 
d iples ?—But you dislike doctrines, you have a 

horror of systems, and as to principles, you declare 
tat there are none in social economy,—we will 
therefore say your practice, your practice without 
theory and without principle. We are suffering from 
the intolerable competition of a foreign rival, who is 
placed, as it seems to us, in a condition so infinitely 
nperior to ours for the production of light, that he 
inadates our national market at a marvellously 
reluced price; for as soon as he shows himself, our 
nile ceases, all consumers apply to him, and a branch 

d French industry, of which the ramifications are 

jmmerable, is immediately thrown into a state of 

tmplete stagnation. This rival, who is no other 
tan the Sun, wages such furious warfare against us, 
tt we suspect he is incited by ‘ perfidious Albion’ 

(od diplomacy as times go), inasmuch as he shows 

wards that haughty island a consideration which 

kevithholds from us. We pray that you will be 
pewed to make a law ordering that all windows, 
iylights, inside and outside shutters, curtains, fan- 
ights, bulls’-eyes, carriage-blinds, in short, that all 
wenings, holes, chinks, and crevices should be closed, 
which the light of the sun can penetrate into 
buses, to the injury of the flourishing trades with 
thich we have endowed our country, which cannot 
wr, Without ingratitude, abandon us to so unequal 
teontest. Be pleased, gentlemen, not to mistake 
ar demand for satire, and at least not to refuse it 
vihout listening to the arguments which we bring 

to support it. In the first place, if you shut 
was much as possible all access to natural light, 

Tyo thus create the necessity for artificial light, 

tut French industry exists which will not in some 

Measure be encouraged? If more tallow is con- 

med, more oxen and sheep must be raised, and in 

tnequence, more meadows will be cultivated, there 
till be more meat, more wool, more hides, and above 
more manure, which is the foundation of all agri- 
titural riches. If more oil is consumed, the cul- 
ie of the poppy, the olive, and rapeseed will be 
tended. These rich and exhausting plants will 

by the fertility which the raising of cattle will 

communicated to our soil. Our landes will be 
weed with resinous trees. Innumerable swarms 

(tees will gather from our mountains the perfumed 

Yuures which now exhale, without utility, like the 

from which they emanate. ‘There is not a 

of agriculture which will not be greatly ex- 
The same results will follow to our naviga- 

{m: thousands of vessels will be engaged in whale- 
and in a short time, we shall have a marine 
able of upholding the honour of France, and of 

. the patriotic susceptibility of the under- 

Wed petitioners, candle-makers, &c. And farther, 

Auticles of Parisian manufacture. Consider how 





many gilt, bronze, and glass chandeliers, lamps, lus- 
tres, and candelabras, must burn in the spacious 
warehouses which will then take the place of our 
present shops. There will be no one, from the poor 
collector of turpentine on the summit of his moun- 
tain, to the unfortunate miner at the bottom of the 
coal-pit, whose wages will not be increased, and 
whose condition will not be improved. Consider the 
matter, gentlemen, and you must be convinced that 
there will be scarcely a Frenchman from the most 
opulent shareholder of Anzin to the most humble 
matchseller in the kingdom, whose condition will 
not be ameliorated through the success of our peti- 
tion.” 

‘God preserve us,’’ said Paul Louis, “ from 
the evil spirit and from metaphors!’ There 
appears to bea natural antagonism between the 
figures of speech and the figures of arithmetic. 
People will not endure to have the fraternity of 
nations based on vile and prosaic interest, with 
its material bonds of mutual exchange ; they 
must have something poetic and spiritual—some 
mysterious system of charity—some mystic 
principle of love, strengthened and purified by 
self-sacrifice. To some such ideality we must 
attribute the following fallacy :— 

“ Among the arguments brought forward in favour 
of the restrictive system, we must not omit that of 
national independence. ‘ What should we do in case 
of war,’ we cry, ‘if we depended upon England for 
iron and coal?’ And the English monopolists on 
their side exclaim : ‘ What would become of Great 
Britain in time ef war, if she depended on France for 
her food ?? We do not consider one thing, which is, 
that the sort of dependence which arises from 
exchanges, from commercial transactions, is a reci- 
procal dependence. We cannot depend on foreigners 
without foreigners depending on us. Now this is the 
very essence of society. To break the natural rela- 
tions is not to place ourselves in a state of inde- 
pendence, but in a state of isolation. But observe 
well, we isolate ourselves from the fear of war, while 
the mere act of isolation is the beginning of war. It 
makes war more easy, less onerous, and consequently 
less unpopular. If nations offered to each other per- 
manent markets, if their intercourse could not be 
interrupted without bringing the double infliction of 
privation and embarrassment, they would no longer 
have occasion for those powerful fleets which ruin 
them, nor for those immense armies which crush 
them.” 

This bugbear of “ dependence on foreigners” 
has been so often brought before us, that we 
may be permitted to add a few words on the 
subject. The simple truth is, that mutual de- 
pendence is the first element of civilization ; 
and that isolated independence is nothing better 
than barbarism. All commerce ultimately re- 
solves itself into barter. If we refuse to depend 
upon i oe as producers, we must consent 
to forego dependence on them as consumers— 
and set ourselves to the solution of Bishop 
Berkeley's problem, ‘ Whether it is possible that 
an re empire could flourish, if a wall of 
brass were erected round the island?” The 
restrictive system must support the affirmative 
of this question, or itis worth nothing. A very 
little thought will convince anybody that the 
prosperity of England mainly results from her 
dependence upon foreigners. It is because 
foreigners consume calicoes that the land of the 
Forest of Rossendale has increased 41,000 per 
cent. in value since the reignof JamesI. Itis 
because we depend on foreigners for raw mate- 
rials, that Liverpool has grown from an insig- 
nificant village into a modern Tyre ; and that 
Birkenhead has sprung into existence as won- 
drously as the palace produced by the fabled 
lamp of Aladdin. Dependence on foreigners 
has excavated the docks of London, and raised 
its magnificent stores and warehouses. In fact, 
what Protection menaces as an evil, Common 
Sense hails asa blessing. The essence of the 
restrictive system is, to make us pay dearly for 
the privilege of being impoverished ; and it is 


’ 





maintained by sophistry, because brute force is 
no longer applicable. M. Bastiat justly adds, 
that its existence can only be prolonged until 
the people, the consumers, become the wiser, 
as well as the stronger, party :—and his little 
work is likely to have a very powerful effect in 
bringing about so desirable a consummation. 





Hochelaga ; or, England in the New World. 

Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tuar travelling Bachelor must be far more 
one-sided than the author of ‘ Hochelaga,’ who 
does not relish the solemn sights of a strange 
land, as well as its wild sports :—and what can 
be more solemn than the Taking of the Veil ?— 
This is impressively described in our author's 
seventh chapter ;—in which, also, we are led 
through one of those haunts of pain called 
madhouses,—a skilful hand and a feeling heart 
being discernible in the record of the visit. 
Our rambler, too, was at Quebec during the 
terrible fires of last spring. But, in preference 
to his pictures of such painful scenes, we will 
draw upon his pages for another river journey, 
—his midsummer voyage to Montreal :— 

“ We pass Wolfe’s Cove, rich in undying memo- 
ries ; beyond it, green slopes, gentle woodlands, and 
neat country-houses, edch recalling to recollection 
some pleasant ride, or drive, or social evening. On 
the left, the Chandiére river, dwindled into a tiny 
stream under the summer's sun, its rustic bridge, 
and rocky pine-fringed banks; on the right, Cape 
Rouge, the end of the bold table-land on which 
stands the great citadel of the west. Beyond it, 
stretches out for many miles a rich, flat tract, varied 
by field and forest; and ever and anon the church 
and village, and, in the far distance, the bold range 
of hills which shelter these fair valleys from the ice- 
blast of the north. For one hundred miles up the 
great river, the scene is the same, monotonous if you 
will, but monotonous in beauty; the shores all along 
thickly dotted with the white cottages of the simple 
habitans. A short distance above Cape Rouge, we 
met a large raft of white pine, one of the strange 
sights of the St. Lawrence. It was about three 
acres of timber, bound together by clamps of wood 
into a solid stage; on this were erected five or six 
wooden houses, the dwellings of the raftsmen. The 
wind was in their favour, and they had raised in 
front a great number of broad, thin boards, with the 
flat sides turned to the breeze, so as to form an im- 
mense sail. These floating islands are guided by 
long oars; they drop down with the stream, till they 
meet the tide, then anchor when it turns, till the 
ebb again comes to their aid. They have travelled 
from many hundred miles in the interior; by the 
banks of the far distant branches of the Ottawa those 
pines were felled ; in the depth of winter the remote 
forests ring with the woodman’s axe; the trees re 
lopped of their branches, squared, and dragged by 
horses over the deep snow to the rivers, where, upon 
the ice, the rafts are formed. When the thaw in 
the spring opens up the mountain streams, the stout 
lumberers collect the remains of their winter stock, 
with their well-worn implements, and on these rafts 
boldly trust themselves to the swollen waters. They 
often encounter much danger and hardship ; not un- 
frequently the huge mass goes aground, and the fast- 
sinking stream leaves the fruit of their winter's labours 
stranded and useless on the shingly beach. As the 
evening dropped upon us, the clouds thickened intoa 
close arch of ominous darkness, while a narrow rim of 
light all round the horizon, threw all above and be- 
low into a deeper gloom. Soon a twinkle of distant 
lightning, and a faint rolling sound, ushered in the 
storm ; then the black mass above split into a thou- 
sand fragments, each with a fiery edge; the next 
moment the dazzled sight was lost in darkness, and 
the awful thunder crashed upon the ear, reverberat- 
ing again and again. Then jagged lines of flame 
dived through the dense clouds, lighting them for a 
moment with terrible brilliance, and leaving them 
gloomier than before. We saw the forked lightning 
strike a large wooden building, on the bank some- 
what ahead of us, stored with hay and straw ; imme- 
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diately afterwards a broad sheet of flame sprung up 
through the roof, and, before we had passed, only a 
heap of burning embers was left. In a short time 
the tortured clouds melted into floods of rain. We 
pass St. Trois, St. Anne’s, Three Rivers, Port St. 
Francis, and enter Lake St. Peter. These towns 
improve but little: their population is nearly all of 
the French race; the houses are poor, the neighbour- 
ing farms but rudely tilled. 'The Canadian does not 
labour to advance himself, but to support life; where 
he is born there he loves to live, and hopes to lay his 
bones. His children divide the land, and each must 
have part bordering the road or river,—so you see 
many farms half a mile in length, but only a few 
yards wide. Here in autumn they reap their scanty 
crops, in winter dance and make merry round their 
stoves. With the same sort of dress that the first 
settlers wore, they crowd, each Sunday and saint’s 
day, to the parish church. Few can read or write, 
or know anything of the world beyond La belle 
Canada ; each generation is as simple and backward 
as the preceding. But, with their gentle courteous 
manners, their few wants, their blind, trusting, super- 
stitious faith, their lovely country, their sweet old 
songs, sung by their fathers centuries ago, on the 
banks of the sunny Loire,—I doubt if the earth con- 
tains a happier people than the innocent habitans of 
Canada. Lake St. Peter is but an expansion of the 
river; the waters are shallow, and the shores flat 
and monotonous; after twenty-five miles, it contracts 
again, and flows between several wooded islands. 
We leave Sorel, at the mouth of the Richelieu 
river, to the left: this town is made, by English 
hands, more prosperous than its neighbours. On 
the same side, thirty miles higher up, is Varennes, 
a place of much beauty: a hundred years ago people 
crowded to its mineral springs; now it is but a lonely 
spot. A fine old church, with two lofty spires, stands 
in the centre of the village; in the back-ground, far 
away to the south-east, is the holy mountain of Ron- 
ville ; on the summit, the Pilgrim’s Cross is seen for 
many a mile. Above Montreal, the Ottawa joins 
the St. Lawrence; both streams seem bewildered 
among the numerous and beautiful islands, and, 
hurrying past in strong rapids, only find full rest in 
the broad deep river, fifteen miles below. At eight 
o’clock in the morning we were beside the wharf at 
Montreal: it is of great extent—reaching nearly a 
mile up the river, and very solid, built of handsome 
cut stone. It is broad and convenient for purposes 
of commerce ; vessels of five hundred tons can dis- 
charge their cargoes there. Immediately above the 
town, the rapids of Lachine forbid further navigation. 
The city extends along the river nearly two miles, 
the depth being about one-half the length. The 
public buildings are calculated for what the place is 
to be,—at present being perhaps too large and nume- 
rous in proportion, though fifty thousand inhabitants 
dwell around them. The neighbouring quarries fur- 
nish abundant materials for the architect; and the 
new shops and streets are very showy. The French 
Cathedral isthe largest building in the New World: its 
proportions are faulty, but it is nevertheless a grand 
mass of masonry ; ten thousand people can kneel at 
the same time in prayer within its walls. The town 
is well lighted, and kept very clean; full of bustle, 
life, and activity—handsome equipages, gay dresses, 
and military uniforms. Many rows of good houses, 
of cut stone, are springing up in the suburbs; and 
there is a look of solidity about everything, pleasing 
to the English eye. Some of the best parts of the 
town are still deformed by a few old and mean build- 
ings, but as the leases fall in and improvements con- 
tinue, they will soon disappear. Montreal is built 
on the south shore of an island thirty miles long, and 
about one-third of that breadth. All this district is 
very fertile; the revenues belong to the seminary of 
the St. Sulpicians, one of the orders of the Church of 
Rome, and are very ample. The Mont Royal alone 
varies the level surface of this island.” 


The great lakes found less favour in our 
author’s sight than the great rivers. He 
describes “‘ the waters”’ as “ blue, pure, and clear, 
but they look dead. There was a great calm,” 
he adds, speaking of Ontario,— 

“when I was there, and there are no tides; the 


stillness was oppressive; the leaves of the trees, in 
some parts of the beach, dipped in the water below, 





motionless as the air above. The shores are low and 
flat on this side; the eye wearied as it followed the 
long even lines in the fair perspective, mingling with 
those of the surface of the lake; on the other side, 
the broad expanse lay like polished lead, backed by 
the cloudless sky.” 

At Niagara he touched more beaten ground ; 
and of course, there was no “ letting’ Niagara 
* off.” —But the few broken passages in Mrs. 
Butler’s journal remain unapproached, by the 
tourists, as suggesting ‘notions’ for the en- 
lightenment of the untravelled.—With his first 
volume, our author has done with ‘ Hochelaga’— 
and merges at once among the crowd of American 
tourists. We shall content ourselves with merely 
one or two insulated passages from the second 
volume. The firstshall describe matters no less 
august than the seat of Government, and a 
Presidential audience :— 

“ T admired the capitol at Washington very much. 
My ignorance of architectural science, I suppose, 
blinded me to the faults of which it is so freely ac- 
cused. Two statues by Persico have been lately 
placed on the left-hand side as you enter—one, of 
Columbus holding the globe in his hand (the charac- 
ter of his position and face I could not quite under- 
stand), the other, an Indian woman, stooping forward 
to look up to him, struck me as very beautiful; an 
expression of vague terror and yet admiration is 
given to her face with exquisite art. It is said that 
some ladies do not quite approve of the arrange- 
ment or quantity of her draperies. At a little dis- 
tance from the capitol is the gigantic statue of Wash- 
inton, by Greenhow. The sitting attitude appeared 
to me stiff and undignified, but the head is the re- 
deeming point. The figure is covered in by a 
wooden building, to guard it from the weather and 
from being injured ; the latter object has totally and 
disgustingly failed. Among the minor outrages was 
the name of ‘John H. Brown,’ written in large 
letters on the upper lip, so as to look like mous- 
taches ; it must have required some active exertion 
to get up there for the purpose of putting on this 
ornament. The interior of the capitol is judiciously 
arranged: both the Hall of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are handsome, and of the 
most convenient form. The entrance hall of the 
building is circular, of a fine height and proportion ; 
some historical paintings ornament, or disfigure, it, 
according to the taste of the observer. I went to the 
top of the building; as the thermometer was at 
ninety-four degrees in the shade, it may be imagined 
to have been tolerably, or rather intolerably, hot on 
the roof. The view was splendid; but I was not 
prepared to suffer so very painful a death as being 
roasted alive for the sake of seeing more of it; one 
glance round was all I could afford. I then jolted 
off to the dock-yard and arsenal ; both are on a very 
small scale, and not remarkable in any way, but for 
the kindness and courtesy of the officers who are 
good enough to show them. The post office is a | 
handsome edifice of white marble, and the patent | 
office is well worth seeing, being filled with models 
of all inventions by Americans; many of these are 
very ingenious and useful, others only complicated | 
means of performing the simplest possible operations. | 
The electric telegraph between Washington and Bal- 
timore, soon I understand to be continued to Boston, | 
is very simply and cleverly arranged ; the mode of 
conversation is much more easy and rapid than that 
in London, which I have since visited, and only one 
wire of communication is made use of. The public | 
offices are convenient, plain in appearance, and with | 
but little bustle observable in them. There was no 
public reception during my very short stay, but I 
had the honour of being presented to the President. 
At eleven in the forenoon we arrived at the white 
house, under the shade of our umbrellas; from the 
intense heat, a fire-king alone could have dispensed | 
with this protection. It is a handsome building, of | 
about the same size and pretensions as the Lord 
Lieutenant’s residence in the Phenix Park, in 
Dublin ; but much as I had heard of the republican 
simplicity of the arrangements, [ was not prepared 
to find it what it was. We entered without ringing at 
the door; my kind guide, leading the way, passed 
through the lower premises and ascended the stair- 
case, at the top of which we saw a negro dressed | 








very plainly, in clothes of the same eo 
—_ a pen at us for a moment. 
ating from the respectability of m : 

I did not mean ne steal ayhion on alg 
till he saw me, with a simple confi Rs of, 
seemed to him too amiable to be allowed to suffer 
betrayal, place my umbrella in a corner before ‘ 
tering the gallery leading to the private apartment, 
he immediately turned to correct my error — 
ing me that if I had any farther occasion for its ser 
vices, I had better not leave it there, “for some on, 
would be sure to walk into it. 7 


I, of co 
his counsel and my property, and proceeded tilt 


= 
lour ag his 
» and caley, 


arrived at the door of the President's room, 
guide knocked, and the voice of the Tuler of mil. 
lions said, ‘Come in.’ Before obeying this command 


la outside; 


I of course left my unfortunate umbrel 
this done, I walked into the presence and Was ine 
troduced. Atthe same moment the watchful 

the guardian spirit of my endangered pro 
thrust it into my left hand with another and stronger 
admonition to my simplicity; but this time his tone 
of compassion for my ignorance had degenerated 
into that of almost contempt for my obstinate folly 
In the mean time, my right hand was kindly shaken 
by the President, according to custom ; he told me 
to be seated, and conversed with much urbanity, 
of course, trespassed on his valuable time but for 
very few minutes, and then departed. He was 
sitting at a round table covered with papers; an. 
other gentleman, I presume a secretary, was seated 
at a desk near the window, writing. Mr. Polk ig 
a remarkable-looking man; his forehead massive 
and prominent, his features marked and of 
outline. The face was shaved quite close, the hair 
short, erect, and rather grey. Judging from his 
dress and general appearance, he might have been 
either a lawyer or a dissenting minister ; his manner 
and mode of expression were not incongruous with 
his appearance.” 


The next extract shall display a wilder scene 
than Washington, and a somewhat more original 
master-spirit thereof than Mr. Polk :— 


“Tn one of my Transatlantic voyages in a steamer, 
I met with a very singular man, a German by birth, 
who was on his return from Europe to America. He 
was about thirty years of age, of a rather small but 
active and wiry frame, his features very handsome, 
of a chiselled and distinct outline; his bright black 
eye never met yours, but watched as you looked 
away, with penetrating keenness; the expression of 
his mouth was wild and somewhat sensual, with two 
perfect rows of large teeth, white as ivory; his hair 
was black, worn long behind; complexion fresh and 
ruddy, but swarthed over by sun and wind. He was 
never still, but kept perpetually moving to and fro, 
even when seated, with the restlessness of a savage 
animal, always glancing round and behind as though 
he expected, but did not fear, some hidden foe, His 
voice was soft and rather pleasing, very low, but 
if suppressed with effort. This strange being had 
been educated in a German university, and was very 
well informed ; the European languages were all 
equally familiar to him ; he spoke them all well, but 
none perfectly, not even German; in several Indian 
tongues he was more at home. When still young 
he had left his country ; struggling out from among 
the down-trampled masses of the north of Europe, 
he went to seek liberty in America. But eventhere, 
the restraints of law were too severe ; so he went 


| away for the Far West, where his passion for freedom 


might find full vent, under no Lord but the Lord on 
High. Hunting and trapping for some months o 
the upper branches of the Missouri, he acqul 
money and influence enough to coliect a few Indians 
and mules, and drive a dangerous but profi 
trade with the savage tribes round about. In course of 
time, hiscommerce prospered sufficiently to enablehim 
to assemble twenty-four men, hunters, Canadian voy 
gers, and Indians, well armed with rifles, with many 
mules and waggons laden with the handywork of the 
older States. He started with his company, the 
beginning of April, for the Rocky Mountains, from Ie 
dependence—the last western town, originally ; 
by the Mormons, four miles from the Missouri Rivet 
They travelled from twelve to fifteen miles a-day 
through the ‘Bush’ and over the Prairies, and We? 
soon beyond the lands of friendly or even 
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ong the dangerous haunts of the treache- 
tribes, 8 Prarie Blackfeet. By day and night the 
= was ever on the watch ; though they rarely 
them, they knew that enemies were all around. 
er poment there was any apparent carelessness or 
in their march, they were a my with 
: and yell; if there was sufficient time, 
set a ei waggons round, and used them as 
for their rifles, and for protection from the 
ies and arrows of the Indians. Once they were 
ealy surrounded by a more than usually nume- 
‘ousand determined body, all well mounted ; there 
no time to form their accustomed defence; so 
es man fell on his face; the bowie knife, stuck 
in the ground, gave him in its handle a rest for his 
in rapes 
“» and the hunter of the Prairie seldom shoots in 
= when he fired he turned on his back to reload, 
thus always exposing the smallest possible surface to 
the unskilful eye of the Blackfoot marksman. Many 
of the assailants were slain, and the survivors at- 
tacked openly no more. These travellers carried no 
tents, sought no shelter; wrapped in their blankets, 
they braved the wind, dew, and rain; their rifles gave 
them abundance of buffalo, deer, and mountain sheep; 
and they sometimes had the luxury of wild potatoes, 
roots, and nuts. They did not burthen themselves 
taking with them spirits, salt, flour, food, or lux- 
wy of any kind; for their horses there were rich and 
i Sometimes, but that very rarely 
happened, they ate their beasts of burthen, when the 
chace had been for a long period unsuccessful; fuel 
yas not always to be had, and then they were fain 
to devour their meat raw. There is one great salt 
irie, where some white men lost their way, fainted, 
and died of thirst. Occasionally these adventurers 
had lack of water; but when they got five hundred 
niles on, and into the Rocky Mountains, they found 
abundance, with many mineral springs, some of them 
of rare virtues, and a few salt lakes. The peaks of 
this grim range are here ten thousand feet high, 
always white with snow ; but the company, keeping 
in the gorges and the valleys, felt no great cold at 
ay time. They steered their course by the compass 
through the wilderness. Besides the Blackfeet, they 
had fierce but seldom unprovoked enemies, in the 
huge grizzly bears. Some of the hunters were 
dainty in their food and liked the flesh of this 
monster, and they were very vain of his spoils, the 
rich fur and the terrible claws: he can run very fast, 
and may be struck by many a bullet before he drops 
and yields; he knows no fear and never declines the 
combat when offered ; if he once gets within reach 
to grasp, the hunter must perish; but, somehow, 
these white men, weak in body, strong in mind, in 
the end crush alike the stalwart and active Indian, 
and the fierce grizzly bear. For five hundred miles 
more, their way lay through these Rocky Mountains; 
for six hundred beyond them, they still steered for 
the north-west, till they struck on the upper forks 
of the Columbia River. Here they met with more 
friendly natives, and some of a race mixed with 
French Canadian blood, besides a few lonely hunters 
ud trappers. Here, and further on, they traded and 
got great quantities of rich and valuable furs, in ex- 
change for their blankets, knives, guns, and other 
products of civilization.” 


Skipping a dry couple of pages of useful 
ledge concerning the Oregon Territory,— 
ve will travel a little further in company with 
the adventurer :— 


“Among the followers of the German was a 
Canadian, who had been several times 

over the Rocky Mountains: he was of daring cou- 
rage, capable of enduring great hardship, and one of 
his most valuable hunters. This man wandered one 
from their encampment into the neighbouring 
‘own of Casa Colorada, in Santa Fé, where there are 
about two thousand inhabitants ; being at the time 
warmed, he was insulted and beaten by the people, 
ad could make no resistance. When he escaped 
fom their hands, he hastened ‘to his tent, seized a 
rifle and ammunition, and returned to the town, to 
the dwelling of his principal assailant. The Mexican 
uw him coming, and bolted his doors. The Canadian 
Tal round the house, firing in at the windows, vowing 
Vengeance against the unhappy inmate. The people 
of the town fled terrified, in all directions, barricading 
ves in their houses, till some of the other 





travellers came and removed the enraged Canadian. 
Some time after this, at Chihuahua, he was killed in 
a drunken scuffle with one of his companions ; their 
leader, who happened to be absent for a few days, 
learning on his return the disaster that had taken 
place, gave the slayer a horse and some money to 
assist his escape, and heard no more of him. Mean- 
while the priest of Chihuahua had gone to the en- 
campment, and buried the Canadian with the rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church, sending in a bill of 
four pounds to the German for the burial expenses 
of his follower, and prayers for his soul; this he re- 
fused to pay as he had not ordered them, nor did he 
think them very useful for the journey either of the 
departed spirit, or, what he considered much more 
important, that of his company. He was summoned 
before the Alcalde, where he found the priest ready 
to substantiate his claim by the oaths of two wit- 
nesses, who swore that the German had, in their pre- 
sence, ordered all the services for which payment 
was claimed. As it was an object to keep on good 
terms with the inhabitants, the money was paid. 
The adventurer, however, upbraided the priest for 
unfair play ; not for suborning the witnesses, for that 
was a matter of course, but for not giving notice of 
it in time to give him an opportunity of getting three 
other witnesses, for three dollars, to swear the con- 
trary. The priest and the Alcalde, having applied 
all their energies to getting these dollars, had none 
to throw away on the pursuit of the murderer ; so 
they did not trouble themselves any more about him. 
The burning of the Prairies is one of the dangers 
and hardships to which these traders are exposed. 
In the autumn the tall rich grasses dry up and wither; 
the slightest spark of fire suffices to set them alight, 
and then, whichever way the wind may carry it, the 
flame only ends with the mountain, the lake, or the 
river. The heat is but for a few moments, as the 
blaze sweeps by, but it leaves no living thing behind 
it, and the smoke is dense and acrid. When the 
fire approaches no man mounts his horse and trusts 
to its speed ; that would be vain; but they fire the 
Prairie to leeward, and follow the course of the burn- 
ing, till enough desolation lies between them and 
their ravenous pursuer to starve it into tameness. 
The German once found the blackened track of the 
fire for nine hundred miles, and could only obtain 
scanty grazing for his cattle by the borders of the 
lakes and rivers on his route. In the year 1844 he 
was delayed much beyond his usual time in collecting 
mules sufficient for his expedition, and could not 
start for Santa Fé till the middle of September. 
There is a low, hollow country, many miles in extent, 
about fifty days’ journey on their road ; it is covered 
with gravel, sand, and stone; there is no hill, rock, 
or shelter of any kind; it supports no animal or 
vegetable life, for a strong withering wind sweeps 
over it, summer and winter. The adventurers have 
named this hideous place—probably from the wind 
—the Simoom. Great caution is always taken to 
pass it before the winter begins; this year they were 
late, and the rigour of the season set in very early ; 
and, when they were well advanced into the danger, 
a thick snow-storm fell. There was no track; the 
cattle moved painfully ; they were without fuel, and 
the stock of forage was soon exhausted. Many 
animals dropped by the way; and, in one night, a 
hundred and sixty mules died from cold, weariness, 
and hunger. Then the hunters, who had faced many 
great dangers and hardships before, became appalled ; 
for the snow still fell heavily, and the way was far 
and dark before them. The next morning they con- 
sulted together, and agreed to abandon the convoy 
and hasten back to save their lives. An old hunter, 
who had served long and faithfully, and was known 
to be much esteemed by their leader, was chosen to 
state this determination to him. The delegate came 
forward, and, in a quiet but determined way, declared 
the mutiny. As he spoke, the German shot him 
dead: the rest returned to their duty. Leaving 
orders to his company to remain where they were, 
the leader, escorted by two Indians, rode back to the 
settlements: they had but little food with them ; the 
journey was seven hundred miles, and they had to 
cross many rapid, swollen streams, but he arrived 
safely, procured supplies, returned to his people, and, 
after a prosperous expedition, they all came back in 
safety. His narrative of these events was as free 
from bravado as it was from the expression of human 





feeling or remorse. The adventurer, being now 
wealthy, went to Europe, with the intention of set- 
tling, or at least of spending some time with his 
friends in Germany. He remained in London for a 
month, where he met some connexions who treated 
him with kindness. But the bonds of society proved 
intolerable to him; he gave up his plan of going 
home, and once again turned to seek the wild but 
fascinating life of the Prairie. This strange man was 
thoroughly well informed on all the political and 
social conditions of the nations of the earth, in their 
poetry, philosophy, and even their novels. He had 
read and thought much: with an anxious effort to 
overcome this love of savage life, he felt deeply the 
evil of yielding to its influence, but succumbed. By 
this time, he is again in the deep gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, or chasing the buffalo on the 
Prairies of the West.” 

Here we must end our notices of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 
Enough has been given to warrant the book as 
a piece of fresh, lively, and instructive midsum- 
mer reading. 





Christianity in its Various Aspects, from the 
Birth of Christ to the French Revolution. 
Translated by C. Cocks. 


By E. Quinet. 

Longman & Co. 
Tuis work, of whose translation the present 
is a cheap edition, is badly entitled,—but in a 
way characteristic of the author; who, with 
Michelet, appears to have undertaken to indoc- 
trinate the youth of France with a mysticism 
similar to that of Mr. Emerson in the United 
States, combined with a patriotism specifically 
national and intensely French. A mind so 
widely catholic in religious opinion, and so 
strictly exclusive in its political instincts as M. 
Quinet’s, is seldom found. The treatise now 
under review is, properly considered, an essay 
on the literature and history of the South, in 
connexion with Christianity and its influences. 
Eloquently written, it appeals rather-to senti- 
ment than reason—rather to fancy than fact. 
The author endeavours, as much as possible, 
to detach himself from the old, and to recog- 
nize the living spirit of modern times. in 
doing this, he identifies the latter too much with 
his own individual feelings. He writes of the 
South, but he writes from himself. We have, 
accordingly, more of the personal than of the 
historical in the book; which is frequently extra- 
vagant both in matter and manner, because the 
author has not refrained from exposing his own 
eccentricities therein. With all their faults, 
however, this idiosyncrasy is the principal 
charm of M. Quinet’s writings. 

In treating of Christian poets, historians, and 
legislators, M. Quinet tells us that he cannot 
refrain from speaking of Christianity. The 
following brief extracts will suggest his topics 
and range of argument :— 

“ How is it that the bishop of Rome became the 
chief of catholic countries? Through what phases 
did that extraordinary power pass which was so long 
the very soul of the South? How was that dictator- 
ship of the kingdom of the mind accepted and broken 
up? Why did the Greek church separate so quickly, 
and what destiny has this separation prepared for 
modern Greece and Russia? How is it that the 
work accomplished at Byzantium has found an echo 
in Moscow and St. Petersburgh? On the other side, 
I will see how the power of the Koran arose from 
Judaism and a Christian heresy, The shock and 
often the mixture of Islamism and Catholicism will 
show me Spain in her language, laws, and policy; 
I shall remember having read her poets in the Al- 
cazar of Seville and the Generalife of Grenada. I 
shall pause with joy at this Christian Arabia. But 
we should not know the South if we did not contrast 
it with the North. The great divorce of the North 
and South breaks out in the reformation ; Spain and 
Italy will then be explained by their opposites, Ger- 
many and England. We shall thus follow the grand 
flood: of things divine, and religious revolutions, till 
we arrive at the French Revolution, where we shall 
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find the epitome and the seal of all the preceding 
ones: having at length come down to our own time, 
we will endeavour to find out whether, after so many 
divine discords, there be any signs of reconciliation, in 
the human race. Such are, summed up in a word, 
the subjects which are to occupy our minds; they 
are, as one may say, the nutritive ideas of modern 
humanity.” 

In examining this vast theme, M. Quinet utters 
some home truths. On the absurdity of Spain’s 
endeavouring to destroy political bondage while 
it continues to submit to religious servitude, he 
speaks out —as, also, on that of the school of 
the New Guelfs, in Italy. In dealing with the 
two theocracies of the north and south, he is 
severe on the Sclavonic Pope ; and seeks to put 
France on her defence against Russia. In par- 
ticular, he warns young France against an 
insufficiency of experience. ‘Your prede- 
cessors,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘have, at least, some 
shadow of right in wishing to stand still; for 
they have seen great things, the Revolution and 
the Empire—and their expectation is satisfied. 
But for us, for the most part, what have we 
seen? The Three Days of July. Ah! three 
days of truth in a human life—that is not suffi- 
cient.” 

Enough is now quoted to indicate the spirit 
of the book before us, Singular it is, that en- 
thusiasm should so contract an intelligent mind. 
So much fervour of imagination, one would 
think, should tend to expand—not concentrate 
—the regard. All the resources of the soil are 
brought to bear on a single point. We cannot 
help thinking that this is a pseudo enthusiasm 
—that it wb the generosity of the genuine 
inspiration—that, in a word, it is fanaticism. 
This weakness such writers as M. Michelet and 
M. Quinet should eschew. Their influence is 
great with the youth of Paris ;—we are sorry to 
find them thus perverting it to narrow ends. A 
more cosmopolite spirit would sit amiably upon 
them, and add to their authority with the 
European public. 

Such reflections are most necessary, seeing 
the avidity with which their works are every- 
where read and translated :—they are necessary 
for us, nor less needful for them. It is our duty 
to warn the English reader against the study of 
books that would contract the sphere of laud- 
able sympathies; and it is their interest to 
decide whether, by doing so, they are not sacri- 
ficing their future reputation to present success. 
In itself, however, a strong national feeling, if 
it be not exclusive, is laudable; and it is im- 
possible to doubt M. Quinet’s sincere desire for 
the regeneration of social life in France. We 
dispute only the propriety of the means em- 
ployed. He is right, probably, in pointing to 
the future rather than the past—in trusting 
rather to hope than to memory. We all feel 
that the world is on the eve of great changes ;— 
and, rightly considered, itis so at every moment. 
We have, therefore, no very decided objection 
to M. Quinet’s assumption of the prophetic 
character, properly defined; but to his exclu- 
sive pietistic reforms, we reasonably demur. The 
cultivation of taste in art, literature, and morals, 
is equally essential. The world has had bitter 
experience of one-sided reformations :—hence- 
forth, let us recognize a more comprehensive 
principle of conduct. 

The following passage displays much pic- 
turesque power in illustrating a logical position : 

“Tt is exactly one year ago, this very day, that I 
was passing before the port of Palos, from which 
Christopher Columbus set sail. Let us follow with 
our eyes that black speck, as it advances through the 
ocean: it follows a straight unvarying line; it directs 
itself neither by the land or by the sky ; it obeys 
the thought of one man, and that man sees before- 
hand, in his mind’s eye, the unknown shore that awaits 
him. Without any deviation, he lands there, by the 





shortest way,and with the regularity ofa planet. Never 
would a man of pagan antiquity have had this tran- 
quil faith in the power of the mind. What does that 
mean? What is that universe, which, at the call of 
a believer, emerges from the bottom of the creation ? 
may not this be put side by side with more than one 
prodigy of the legend? How many miracles are 
there that the Church does not know! We are sur- 
rounded by marvels which change the material world 
around us; and each of them sprang from a moment, 
or, more properly speaking, from an act of faith in 
the omnipotence of the soul over the world. In the 
moraL. order of things how many who were lame a 
century ago have been raised from their bed by one 
word,—liberty ! For how many years of the Revo- 
lution were not France and her armies satisfied with 
five loaves, which were multiplied by the enthusiasm 
and religion of a good cause! The age of miracles 
is not gone by, though they are no longer done in 
the Church; if there are some dead nations, the world 
will not wait till the last days of the Apocalypse to 
see them born again. Thus Christian society has been 
realizing itself in the world since the day when the 
Gospel appeared. Only one thing surprises us at 
first, which is, that the idea which one would think 
ought to have sprung forth before all others, that of 
equality and fraternity, has been, on the contrary, 
the last to penetrate into social life. Abstract dogmas 
become the law of the world; and the thought which 
is the most cherished by the heart of man remains 
shut up in the holy book, almost without any appli- 
cation. When, for the first time, the dogma of frater- 
nity shines forth inthe Gospel, you involuntarily say 
to yourselves that the nation will utter a cry of joy, 
that the slaves and freed-men, the iminense plebeian 
crowd of the ancient world, will, with one accord, 
raise their heads, and demand, without losing an hour, 
that servitude should cease, and the divine enfran- 
chisement become a reality: you think they are 
about to throw down their burden, and take that rank 
in the city which the supreme law gives them. But, 
far otherwise; this magic word of equality and fra- 
ternity does not seem to enter into the ears of the 
people ; they repeat it mechanically, without under- 
standing it, or giving credit to it. Nobody, as yet, 
conceives the idea that the franchise of the Gospel 
can be established on earth in positive law. The 
slave becomes a serf, and thinks himself but too 
happy. At that moment of surprise in the ancient 
world the crowd made no revolution, no efforts to 
efface the stigma of social inequality. In the be- 
ginning of the seventh century the inhabitants of the 
Italian coasts sell their children to pay the taxes, 
Weare astonished and frightened to see how many 
centuries must pass away before man arises from the 
earth, and begins to feel persuaded that what is 
written in the Book may be written also in life.” 

The part of the book on which it is evident 
that the writer most prides himself, is that re- 
lative to the manner in which Mohammedanism 
mixed itself with Christianity, and exhibited its 
results in the cruelties of the Inquisition. Spain, 
he tells us, espouses, in spite of herself, the 
Arabian genius in religion: while Catholicism 
is impotent to reconcile herself with the East. 
This brings the author to Napoleon, and the 
pretensions of the French to be the leaders of 
a new crusade against Islamism. We cannot, 
of course, here follow him in his argument ;—it 
is sufficient to have stated it. Nor does he omit 
the consideration of Americaand her institutions: 
—emphatically asserting that “ the principle of 
Protestantism is at length realized in the de- 
mocracy of the United States ;”—nor neglect to 
give us his own ideal of democracy. In all this 
we may find much instruction ; and the more, 
if we are careful not to forget that the author 
is the advocate of extreme opinions. Much 
vigilance is required, on the part of the student, 
to avoid being led away by the rhetoric of the 
teacher. With the aid of that, he may derive 
profit and pleasure from the present work— 
while he is learning a lesson of mental discipline 
in the exercise of that caution which the nature 
of its composition makes expedient for its 
perusal, 








preeeuiil CAve, 1$ 
A Visit to the Antipodes: with some Reniai, 
cences of a Sojourn in Australia 
Squatter. Smith, Elder& Co, 
Tuts is a clever book cut short, rather than 
Australian journal. The Voyage out _ 
nearly one-half of the volume; and though the 
Squatter is pleasantly observant on shi board 
he lacks the power by which Hood cow d give 
a relish to the driest crumb of “ remainder hi 
cuit,” and Dickens can evoke out of a pobre 
umbrella, a shawl, a poke-bonnet and a hand. 
basket, a Miggs or a Mrs. Harris. We cannot, 
however, do better than give one of his 
tralian reminiscences entire :— 


By a 


“One morning, after seeing the dray and sheep in 
a state of readiness, we set out across the plain for 
the new run. At the slow pace with which the sh 
were able to travel, the plain seemed interminable, 
At last we reached the station. A more dreary 
picture could not be imagined : coarse, reedy tufts 
of grass growing on a hard, red crust of soil with 
spaces of at least three feet distance between each 
tuft. The trees, what trees there were, were stunted 
and scrubby; while all around, as far as the eve could 
reach, stretched a long, dense, black-looking, almost 
impenetrable scrub. The hut was partly dug out of 
the ground, and was roofed with broad paling. 4 
few empty tubs filled one end of it, and at the bottom 
of one was rammed the remains of a set of hames, 
together with a small book, and a woman’s head. 
comb. A well had been attempted in front, but it 
was empty, and dry, and deserted. The wind was 
whistling through the chinks in the paling, anda 
cold, cloudy, drizzling mist was setting in. T looked 
at my companions; there was one expression in every 
face; they exchanged glances with one another, | 
talked as cheerfully as I could about its being better 
than it looked, but nothing seemed to have the effect; 
and at last I spoke out to one of them, and asked 
him what he thought of it. ‘ Very barren,’ said he, 
in a resigned tone ; and certainly, for any oneaffiit- 
ed with an exuberance of spirits, and wishing for 
a residence calculated to restrain them within proper 
limits, he could not have selected a more eligible 
spot. In other words, it was exactly the place 
where Mark Tapley might have been jolly under 
creditable circumstances. ‘A pleasant look-out, 
this,’ said I again. ‘ It doesn’t look to me like the 
land of the living,’ he replied. And so, to tell the 
truth, it did not. It looked as if every human 
being had fled from its surface, and left the wild emu 
that stalked over the plain to roam unmolested. 
The few solitary crows that came straggling past 
never stopped to alight, but flew on, croaking as 
they passed. Three days we spent here, working 
hard, eating hard fare, and sleeping hard. We had 
our beds upon the ground, upon sheep-skins. The 
roof being slight, and only partial, when there was 
wind and rain, as there often was, it came through 
upon our miserable couches. On the fourth day 
the drayman and shepherd talked of leaving me, and 
there were grumblings and discontents in the camp. 
Now I had intended going to town myself, to hasten 
another dray out with some things I should want, 
I was very indignant; but at length agreed to let 
them go, on condition that the shepherd was to 
return on the Saturday evening. The next night 
Jones and I had the hut to ourselves. I felt lonely. 
The absence of the other men, rough and uneivil as 
they had been, was felt; and the day wore on, and 
we were still alone; the memory of those two men 
assumed the place of old friends. We talked away 
together, and rolling ourselves up in our rugs, slept 
through the night. Occasionally a gust of wind, 
more piercing than ordinary, would drive through 
the shed, and make me start up from my sleep a 
listen for a moment, but I lay down again, and slept 
as before. And I had a dream,—a dream! Itdi 
not seem like a dream; of some gentle beings, a8 10 
times past, speaking words of comfort and soothing: 
when they rejoiced, I rejoiced with them; and ven 
they wept I sorrowed. Suddenly the scene changed; 
and I was conscious of a number of hideous black 
faces crowding round me with hostile intent, de 4 
ing tobacco. Wherever I retreated they followeds 
and still the sound of their voices came ringing ™ 
my ears with the words ‘ bacea !° ‘baeca !” ina threat: 
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‘ the last their horrible visages, 
ening toe le sound, pressed on my troubled 
a But a cold, chilly feeling came over me, and 

“+, Itwas a cold, raw morning. The smoke 
Janoke., om anewly-kindled fire; and, though it 
rn and damper, was dismal and melancholy. 

darted up and dressed myself. Two days were 
in this manner; I keeping the hut, and Jones 
— with the sheep. On the evening of the 
ood I was busily occupied knocking a nail into 
roof; the sun was about setting; when, raising 
eral was astonished, and by no means plea- 
aha by the sight of two blacks emerging from 
te scrub, and shortly afterwards by about a dozen 
pore making their appearance. The moment they 
t sight of me, they marched resolutely to the 
jut: I stepped inside to receive them. Clustering 
uel the unfinished door-posts in groups, marching 
in, and handling everything within their reach, 
and prying about, with scowling eyes, that 
jet not a corner unnoticed ; they were about the 
most villanous specimens of humanity in appearance 
that ever came within my limited observation; and 
rhile jabbering together in their heathenish jargon, the 
gatence of ‘no mukata’ [musket], often repeated, 
emveyed the pleasing intelligence that they were per- 
fcly aware of my utterly defenceless position. 
¥y stand of arms was limited to a small axe, a 
hmmer, and a rusty bayonet I had found amongst 
thelumber in the hut. My garrison was out with 


thesheep, and my foe already within the walls of 
thecitadel. This wasagreeable. There was another 
fection equally inspiriting, namely, that I was at 
just sixty miles from town, and eight from the 


newest station. My only companion perhaps two 
nilesaway, and far beyond call. They put questions 
w fast tome that I could not answer them,—starting 
disagreeable topics without the least ceremony; for 
serving my saddle in one corner of the hut, by a 
of inductive reasoning, they inquired after 

ny horse, and being informed that he had ‘ plenty 
maaway,’ seemed satisfied. The creature had left 
netwodays before. Having gained all the informa- 
tim they could, they wound up with a request for 
damper. All this time I was enlarging and impress- 
igupon them the probable appearance of the ex- 
peted dray. But about the damper they did not 
gem to be under any mistake; so I tried to geta 
pomise of plenty of work to-morrow, which some 
of them gave, and then distributed small instalments 
of damper amongst them. This was no sooner done 
tn a request came for mutton. We had about as 
mich boiled as would serve us both for supper, and 
I fatly refused to give them any. Upon which they 
tmmenced grumbling; made a few more moderate 
mquests, one of which was for the loan of my toma- 
ark, which I had held firmly in my hand, and should 
won have thought of parting with as Samson with 
lislocks, I therefore gave a decided negative to this, 
ud they walked away to the scrub adjacent, where 
they soon after erected a wurlie, and encamped 
tihin sight, at a distance of about a hundred yards 
fom the hut. When fairly gone, and I had time to 
wrathe, I felt exactly like Robinson Crusoe after 
weing the foot-print in the sand. The whole was 
wsudden, so startling, that it threw me quite out of 
myreckoning. The other two men, before leaving 
wthe day or two before, had been entertaining us 
vihnarrations of the rapacity and insolence of this 
rey tribe; and when we were least prepared for 
them, quite unexpectedly they had come upon us. 
‘is was, however, only the morning call; the real 
"at came next day, and was of a rather more ex- 
ee. They had come in from hunting, 
was again alone in the hut. This time, as 
irre, they marched right in, and surrounded me, 
countenances glowing with the most ferocious 
‘ects, When it is considered that many of them, 
athe English estimate of beauty, resemble in ap- 
Marne demons rather than men, it will be easily 
sneeived that I had round me a cluster of amiable 
Presently one commenced as the spokesman 
tthe rest. ‘Give me bread,’ said he, in a loud 
wwe, The others seemed all bursting with impati- 
"ceto speak. ‘What? said I, not appearing to 
wdentand him. ‘Bread! bread !’ shouted they all 
. y; and one, grinning with a hideously 
ramp. | look, shaking his waddy, and coming close 
™e, said, drawling it out, and speaking through 





his teeth, ‘ B-r-e-a-d!’ ‘ Well, then, you must bring 
me plenty of wood,’ said I. They laughed in de- 
rision, and said—‘ No, no, no!’ They then com- 
menced an agreeable and elegant dance round me, 
which I had a full opportunity of admiring; though I 
must say admiration was very far from being the pre- 
vailing emotion in my mind, especially as I caught 
a glimpse outside of the circle of two little diabolical 
picanninies, grinning away to one another at the fun, 
and saying, ‘Ha! ha! eh! eh! Plenty kill um 
white fellow by-and-by !’ by which I felt that their 
attentions were rather overpowering. An indistinct 
vision of being roasted and eaten stole through my 
mind, I grasped my tomahawk perhaps a little 
firmer, and kept backing, when I had the opportu- 
nity, towards the wall. But suddenly they stopped, 
and in a quieter tone one of them asked again for 
bread; upon which I took the damper and cut a 
number of wedges from it, one of which I gave to 
every individual present. They asked me for every 
article successively in the hut; and I saw that I should 
soon be stripped of everything, if I did not make a 
stand. My courage, likewise, had been gradually 
rising as their excitement seemed to subside, and I 
began to order them out. They were now more 
reasonable, and after awhile, one by one, they went 
away. Three days after, the other men and the 
dray came, and that night the blacks left the encamp- 
ment and disappeared, and we saw no more of them. 
The next day I removed the flock away to a distance 
of twelve miles further north, where the pasture 
was better, and the water more plentiful, and which 
afterwards proved an eligible site for a permanent 
station.” 

The above will be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion, to all who love light reading, to try this 
‘Visit to the Antipodes.’ 





Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic ; 
embracing the Author’s Personal Adventures, 
with the Civil and Military History of the 
Country, and an Account of its Political Con- 
dition before and during the Administration of 
Governor Rosas. By Colonel J. A. King, 
an Officer in the Army of the Republic. 
Longman & Co. 


Tue efforts made conjointly by France and 
England to check the atrocities of Rosas, and 
protect the infant republic which has so re- 
cently started into existence in the Banda 
Oriental, have invested the Argentine states 
with an interest of their own. The volume 
before us commences with its early history; but 
the events (chiefly military) are so commingled 
with the author’s personal adventures, as to leave 
no durable impression on the reader’s mind. 
Hence, though the object of the work is “to 
present an array of historical facts connected 
with the establishment of the Argentine Re- 
public, Bolivia, and Uruguay, with an exposi- 
tion of the horrors of civil contention, and the 
train of bloody events that have kept those 
countries, and especially the Argentine, in a 
state of confusion and terror ever since the 
establishment of their independence of the 
Spanish and Brazilian powers,”—we are con- 
strained to say, that this object is very imper- 
fectly attained. The book has, it is true, that 
charm which only personal adventure can give. 
“The events that I shall relate,” says the 
author, “are drawn from personal experience, 
and form a part of my own Siaees,-—oanl in that 
shape I shall present them. Yet, as the mate- 
rials which I possess would, if minutely re- 
corded, require volumes to relate, I shall, at all 
times, avoid such matter as is not directly 
important to the object in view, — treating 
the subject, not merely as belonging to my own 
history, but as the history of the countries in 
which twenty-four years of my life have been 
spent, much of which time was devoted to the 
cause of civil liberty.” 

The details, we readily allow, are often 
striking and graphically described ;—but in our 





opinion they are sometimes too striking and too 
graphic to be implicitly received. They appear 
to be intended as much at least for effect as for 
the service of truth;—there seems nearly as 
much of embellishment as of fact. ‘The author 
is, he tells us, a native of New ¥ork; who, 
in the year 1817, at the age of fourteen, went 
on board the Wycoona, a queer-looking brig, at 
Baltimore, and in sixty days was put on shore, 
at Buenos Ayres, as “ unfit for service.”” There, 
being ignorant of Spanish, and not knowing 
the name of any one in the city (he might have 
discovered, we should have thought, the resi- 
dence of the American Consul), he was in great 
danger of starving; when, by good luck, he 
was engaged by a Frenchman to serve in “a 
fancy and perfumery store.” But a comfortable 
home ceased, after a few months, to have any 
charms for him; and he sighed for scenes of 
more active effort. Fate was as propitious to 
his wishes as to those of Young Norval. At 
his master’s house he met with ‘an officer of 
high rank in the service of the republic ;” who, 
being made acquainted with his heroic aspira- 
tions, said to him one day,— 

“* My young friend, would you like to enter the 
army of the republic 2? Almost choking with joy, I 
replied,—‘ Sefior, nothing would delight me more.’ 
* Very well,’ said he; ‘I will see if I can obtain a 
flag for you.’ A flag! thought I, as the officer left 
the house. Is it possible that I am to have a com- 
mission ! and with the rank of Bandero at the first 
step! I made no attempt to conceal my delight, or 
to check the visions of glory that flitted across my 
imagination. The officer was true to his promise, and 
two or three days after this interview, the Supreme 
Director, Pursedon, placed in my hands my com- 
mission, with the words, ‘Go, now, young man, and 
make your own way up the ladder of fortune.’” 

Despatched to Santa Fé, and presented by 
General Ramarez with an ensign’s commission 
in his own corps, our adventurer learned that 
the enemy he was to oppose was General Arte- 
gas; whom the Spaniards had excited to a suc- 
cessful revolt :— 

*** Anglo-American,’ said Ramarez to him, ‘the 
recommendations that you bring have given us great 
confidence in you. hope you are a true patriot.” 
‘General,’ I replied, ‘let my actions show to my 
countrymen that I am always ready to fight for 
liberty.’ ‘ It is very well,’ said he; ‘ you are now going 
to fight against the General Artegas.’ ‘ Artegas?’ 
said I, * Yes; the monster who gives no quarter 
to the officers of an enemy when made prisoners.” 
‘Then we must fight our way, and not become 
prisoners,’ I replied. ‘True; but do you know his 
mode of disposing of those who fall into his hands ?” 
‘I have been told that he sews them in raw hides, 
and leaves them in the sun to perish.’ ‘ You have 
been told rightly, and now know what will be your 
fate if taken by him in battle.’” 

Against this dreaded enemy, then, he had 
soon an opportunity of flashing his maiden 
sword; and he had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the monster’s expulsion into Paraguay. But 
other monsters remained behind. Having 
assisted in driving out of Buenos Ayres the 
Director Pursedon, who had fallen under the 
suspicions of a party, he formed part of a divi- 
sion (still headed by Ramarez) destined to act 
against General Carrere, a Chilian gentleman, 
intent on establishing a republic in that pro- 
vince. With the causes which led the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres to look with ill-will on 
the projected independence of Chili, our author 
does not acquaint us; probably because he 
knew them not :—but his division was soundly 
beaten, himself wounded, and the survivors 
were compelled to a hasty retreat, at the Punta 
de San Luis, in the province of Mendoza. In 
a subsequent skirmish, he became a prisoner ; 
and lived awhile in the agreeable anticipation of 
being, at any moment, called out ‘‘to have his 
throat cut.” Though, however, privations and 
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sufferings of every kind were his lot, he was 
fortunate enough to escape with his life, and 
even to recover his liberty. His military 
ardour was considerably cooled, when he found 
that hunger and thirst, nakedness and wounds, 
were the only recompences which he had to 
expect for his services. He rose in rank, it is 
true; but where rations and pay were alike 
hopeless, such distinctions were of no great 
value. At one time, “the gallant lieutenant” 
was glad to support himself by the exhibition 
of a magic lantern to the amazed rustics of the 
republic. Then, we find him in Upper Peru, 
with the title of captain,—assisting to revolu- 
tionize that country. There, he became major, 
with a rapidity of promotion which, nevertheless, 
brought him no advantage of any kind; while 
the failure of an attack on Carriparee again led 
to a disastrous retreat. To escape being taken 
by the Spaniards, the fugitives plunged into 
the woods; and, after wandering a whole month, 
fell in with a primitive tribe of Indians, who 
inhabited a solitary district, cut off from the 
world and its vices. These were the Chiriviones; 
of whom we have a glowing account :— 

“We found here a people, numbering about two 
thousand, and living almost in the primitive sim- 
plicity of nature, inoffensive and happy ; their home 
a seeming paradise, and their wants but few and 
easily gratified. Their women were perfectly beau- 
tiful, with skins clear and transparent, softened only 
by the colour of their clime; their features oval ; 
and without the high cheek-bone of the North 
American Indians; their graceful forms, which had 
never known the restraint of stay or boddice; their 
lithe and active limbs; and, above all, an air of 
chaste and modest purity, commanded alike the ad- 
miration and respect of our whole company. Al- 
though living in five distinct communities, each of 
which planned and executed its own municipal regu- 
lations, the whole planted, reaped and shared their 
subsistence in common. They were, in fact, one 
common brotherhood, acting in perfect unison of 
attachment, and each contributing its quota to the 
general good. Their huts were built of logs, thatched 
with long grass, and without any floor except the 
earth, yet they were always kept surprisingly clean. 
In a corner of each hut was placed a large earthen 
jar, (which they manufactured among themselves,) 
measuring about four feet in depth, and nearly the 
same in diameter, in which was made a beverage 
called by them chichi. The drink was made by the 
fermentation of maize, and bore a strong resemblance 
to pure ale. Their villages were all built upon high 
knolls, at distances of about a quarter of a mile; and 
at about the eighth of a mile from the nearest a spot 
was pointed out to us for our own head-quarters. 
Nevertheless, though we cooked, ate and slept, by 
ourselves, we were permitted very soon to visit their 
different villages, and mingle indiscriminately with 
their people, receiving from them at all times the 
most perfect hospitality and kindness. Like all pri- 
mitive people, they had their superstitions, one of 
the most singular of which was, that if they should 
eat the flesh of sheep, their noses would become flat, like 
what are called neatoes. Being ourselves free from 
this dread, we did not hesitate to pay respect to their 
mutton, which was furnished in abundance. Another 
of their fantasies was, that they must never fight be- 
tween the evening and the morning, lest the spirit of 
the night should be offended and destroy their war- 
riors. This proved a fortunate circumstance to us, 
as will be seen in the sequel. The beauty and 
health of their place of settlement were much en- 
hanced by the dashing and limpid waters of the Pil- 
comayo, a considerable stream, which wound directly 
among their villages, and in which it was the custom 


of both sexes to bathe, at least once every morning, 


and generally once also at evening. I have often 
reclined upon the soft and verdant bank at the side 
of the river, and watched them in their periodical 
ablutions: the old and the young gliding with the 
utmost grace and ease, and sporting in the clear ele- 
ment, their forms flashing in the sunlight, and their 
pliant limbs imparting the very eloquence of motion. 
I believe that I was the first foreigner who had ever 
been among them, so at least they informed me; and 





their inoffensive life and simplicity of manner charmed 
me much. I felt more than once that here was 
found the first scene of real, unalloyed happiness, that 
I had ever witnessed; and I thought, too, that to live 
thus, a man might well forego the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, which, with all their splendour, pomp, honour 
and fame, are ever embittered with poisons worse 
than that of the upas. Here was no guile, no selfish 
considerations to enslave the mind and warp the 
conscience, no aspirations for a higher destiny, but 
all was contentment and peace; and I was almost 
tempted to say that henceforth ‘ their people should 
be my people, that their God should be my God.’ 
By their knowledge of the Spanish language, I was 
enabled to converse with them so as to be readily 
understood ; and, on one occasion, I broached the 
subject of religion to one of their chiefs, and asked 
him if he would not like to become a Christian, and 
see his people converted? His reply was truly cha- 
racteristic. Speaking in a low tone, and slowly 
shaking his head, he said, ‘Christian! no, no, no. 
Christian very bad—Christian fight his brother. 
Chirivione fight his enemy—Chirivione live happy.’” 

Of this people we, too, have heard—and from 
one gentleman at least (a native Peruvian) 
whose authority we rate higher than Col. King’s. 
It isa melancholy truth that, wherever civilized 
men come into contact with barbarian life, they 
sully, and finally corrupt, it. So it was with the 
retreating party before us. Neither gratitude 
for the hospita ity received, nor respect for the 
primitive virtues of the people, could prevent 
one of the officers from seducing an Indian 
maiden. The resultwas a conspiracy to destroy 
the strangers; and but for the timely warnin 
of the wronged maiden herself, not a man oa 
have escaped. They fled while ‘the spirit of 
the night” was ruling the world; and to the 
superstition already noticed, more even than 
to the poor ‘girl’s warning, owed their preser- 
vation.—A very different tribe came next in 
our adventurer’s way :— 

“Near San Francisco was a tribe of Indians, 
known as the Mattacas. They often visited us in 
small numbers; and I occasionally amused myself 
by going into their camp, and studying their habits 
and customs, which afforded a strong contrast 
to those of my friends the Chiriviones. The one 
was cleanly, almost to religious scrupulosity; the 
other in the opposite extreme. This tribe, unlike 
any other race of men, had a man for their deity ; 
and this is always the oldest member of the tribe. 
But in order that their deity shall not become com- 
monplace, and lose the devotional respect that is due 
to his character as a god, he is required by their 
tenets to absent himself from his tribe, and become 
a recluse, never appearing to them except at certain 
stipulated periods. In case of his non-appearance 
at the appointed time, he is accounted dead, and the 
next oldest takes his place. I was present at one 
of these periodical visitations; when the deity no 
sooner appeared, than all present fell upon their faces 
in the most abject humility. He remained among 
them one or two days, giving counsel, and inquiring 
about their necessities, and again disappeared. Their 
mode of courtship and marriage is brief and singular, 
yet differing but little from the manner of some of 
our North American tribes. Thus, whenever a Mat- 
taca becomes touched with the tender flame, he takes 
some convenient mode of signifying the same to his 
‘object ;’ but the method of ‘ popping the question’ 
is by placing before her door at night a bundle of 
sticks. If the sticks are taken and burned, he is 
accepted, and the marriage ceremony is over ; he has 
nothing more to do but take his wife. If, however, 
he finds the bundle of sticks lying in the morning 
where he placed them at night, he takes his fuel, and 
goes in search of another dulcinea.” 

We confess that we have not faith enough to 
swallow this story of the man-god. Nor are we 
altogether disposed to rely implicitly on the 
Colonel’s statement of the manner in which he 
lost his high military grade :— 

“Twas in the market-place, as before stated, in 
conversation with my friend, awaiting the arrival of 
my servant, and expecting every moment to hear the 
tinkle of the bell attached to his mule. The sound 





of a bell at length reached my ear a” 
nest conversation and gave yt perp tee rt 
I received a blow from behind, which then! 
little forward, and knocked MY garro into poy 
I turned to resent the insult, and met thefrom a” 
exasperated friar. He was preceding the iekes 


companied by his guard, from the musket of one of 
blow. But, as | always 


east, to the 
y fell upon wy 


whom I had received the 

scrupulously conformed, outwardly at | 

santas wage country, I instant] 
nees, by the side of my friend, who " 

the cause of our iaaeaion in time poy - 

holy displeasure of the advanced guard of the host.” 

But this attempt to repair his error was uw 
availing. A week afterwards he was 
and consigned to a loathsome dungeon: ae 
could the efforts of his friends obtain he en. 
largement :— 

“For three months I had been in thi : 
confinement, which had almost deprived 4, > p04 
son, when one night I was awakened from a feverish 
slumber, by the drawing of bolts at my prison door, 
Lifting my head, I saw, indistinctly, the form of A 
friar, with his cowl closely drawn, and holding in his 
hand a lamp, whose flickering flame served only to 
make more dreary the desolation of my prison, 4s 
he entered, the door was closed and bolted behind 
him. Resting on my elbow, I looked upon him ftom 
the dark corner where I lay, without speaking a 
word ; but, as I gazed, the thought, ‘ Is this an angel 
of light, or an angel of darkness ?* crossed my mind, 
Throwing back his cowl, and shading with his hand 
the light from his eyes, he looked for a moment, with 
a straining effort, into the dark recess; then, without 
moving further, pronounced my name. I at onc 
recognized the man whom I had encountered at the 
market-place, and on whose complaint I had been 
thrown into this gloomy dungeon ; and I replied, in 
a bitter tone—* Well, holy father, what would you 
have of me now ?” ‘ My son,’ said he, ‘ this is nohow 
for irreverent blasphemy: but I forgive you. The 
punishment of your crime has already exceeded my 
intent ; yet I fear the worst has not arrived.’ ‘ Well, 
I can bear it all, be it what it may. My life ani 
these walls have become wedded: if I should part 
with them at the same time, it would not go hard 
with me.’ ‘ My son!” said he, in an exclamation of 
reproof. ‘ Look at me,’ I continued, ‘ and answer to 
my bones, which speak to you through the parched 
skin, whether it is possible for you to make a punish- 
ment of death. The poor machinery of my body, 
worn as it is by sickness and distress, hangs together 
but by a single thread, which barely keeps the soul 
within its tenement. *“T'would not cause one pang to 
sever it.’ ‘Still I would save you, though I fear it 
is too late. The people are greatly excited towards 
you, and whether you shall die or suffer banishment 
to Casas Matar, is not yet determined.’ ‘IfI die 
this issue, you may account yourself my murdere; 
I replied, in a calm but decided tone. ‘I can pre 
vent such a catastrophe,’ said he, ‘ on one condition, 
which is in your power to meet.’ ‘And what is that 
condition, holy father?” ‘Remember, my son, that 
your life is dear to those who love you ina distant 
land. Think of them, my son, and for their sake 
strive to preserve it.” ‘But the condition, holy fa- 
ther ; what is the condition” ‘That you becomes 
Catholic.’ ‘ Friar, you do not know me. My lifeis 
scarce worth the holding at any price; surely, I wil 
not buy it so dearly as that. Will nothing but apo 
tacy serve me in my extremity?’ ‘ Nothing but that 
can save you.’ ‘Then let me die!’ ‘At least you 
will say you are a Catholic, that I may tell it to the 
holy fathers, and thus subdue your enemies; 8] 
that, and your prison doors are open.’ ‘Father, | 
will not even lie to save a wretched life. While ! 
have sojourned in your country, I have observed 
the requirements of your public customs and cere 
nies. I have fought for your country, I have bled ft 
it, I have suffered for it, and now I am ready to + 
if it please ye ; but, if it must be so, I will die as 
have lived—a man of honour!’ ‘ You will nots 
it? ‘No!’ Crossing himself devoutly, he said— 
‘Then J will;’ and with these words he left thecel 

In seventeen days afterwards, as the wml 
tells us, he was liberated. 
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too theatrical—to be received without 
icion. 
Fe eronster Rosas, we have details enough 
._ she volume before us. That in bloody ferocity 
vals Robespierre, there seems too little 
he 4 to doubt :—yet, we hesitate » we 
opulace in general, or the clergy in 
tat th P — 80 far degraded as to be actors 
nm like the following :— ; ‘ 
"aus more effectual establishment of his authority, 
a further means of intimidation to the weak, 
ea the year 1839, caused a portrait of sr 
in gorgeous trappings upon a triumphal 
eT ~ i uae streets of the city. 
Th instrument of tyranny was sometimes drawn by 
the wives and daughters of the men of the Massorca, 
and at other times it was drawn by the men them- 
gives. The car was always followed by a procession 
f noisy wretches, who rent the air with the accus- 
shout, ‘ Vive le Federacion ; mueran los salvages 
Unitarias’ (life to the Federation ; death to the savage 
[nitarians). But this was not all: the mere exhi- 
tition of this picture to the populace, with the at- 
yadant and disgusting paraphernalia that I have 
yned, did not suffice ; sacrilege must be added to 
the list of enormities. The picture was conveyed 
fom church to church, at each of which it was re- 
ered by the priests with a show of even devotional 
It was conveyed through the sacred aisles 
nid the sounds of the organ, anthems, and prayer ; 
itwasconsecrated with incense, decorated for the 
wkebration of high mass, and placed upon the altar 
by the side of the crucified Saviour; and thus, with 
gurilegious rites and disgusting hypocrisy, worshipped 
through fear almost as a deity. This wicked mum- 
was continued from time to time during my 
say, viz. till 1841, during all of which time the sub- 
iectof this impious adulation was continually washing 
hishands in the blood of the people.” 

Rosas has a daughter, who is said to resemble 
himself in ferocity. What truth there may be 
inthe following relation, we shall not attempt 
to decide :— 

“This young woman seemed to partake fully of 
il the sanguine and vicious traits of her father, 
She has been known to sport with the decapitated 
heaps of his victims as they have lain upon the ground 
inthe yard, and to look upon an execution, or the 
catting of a throat, if such can be called an execu- 
tin, as mere pastime. Rosas, it is well known, kept 
in bis household, after the manner of the iron- 
fisted monarchs of old, a couple of jesters, or, as 
they are more commonly termed, fools ; and when- 
eer this young lady wished to obtain an especial 
firour from her father, she would get one of these 
flows to place himself on ‘all fours,’ and then, 
nounting astride his back, would ride into his pre- 
race, and with mock humility present her petition. 
Her ludicrous attitude always put the Dictator in a 
pod humour, and secured the wishes of the peti- 


Of the gallant Colonel himself, in his personal 
tdventures, we have taken less notice than pro- 
ably his own vanity would have desired. 
hhis is simply because we distrust him.—After 
tisimprisonment by the Church, as he assures 
he had no further military experience ; 
but kept aloof from the factions which divided 
udruined the republic. He married, we are 
told, a lady of some wealth in the Argentine ; 
ad, after her death, in 1841, returned to New 
York, with his eldest son. ‘he extracts which 
ve have given, will show that his book possesses 
‘certain interest :—but it is wanting in that 
wnferred by evident truth. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Gastronomic Regenerator: a Simplified and 
tatirely New System of Cookery, §c. By Monsieur 
A Soyer, of the Reform Club.—A simplified system 
vith such an indigestible title as ‘ The Gastronomic 

tor’ !_ How, then, would ‘ Mons. A. Soyer, 
the Reform Club,’ christen a Refined Cookery- 

H0k,—if such be his simplicities ? Here we start 
vih Eight Foundation Sauces,—find ourselves ere 

among FPotages (those ignes fatui to poor 





travelling English folk turned loose, for the first 
time, into the labyrinths of a French carte), Pois- 
sons, Hors d’(Euvres, Flancs, Entrées, (let us name 
one at random to tempt those who love simple 
eating—Caisse de ris de Veau a la Ninon d’Enclos !) 
Entremets, Removes, (we pause to specify another 
rare thing which has caught ourglance, Cérito’s Sultane 
Sylphe a la Fille de U Orage !)—and so forth, till we 
come to the apple of M. Soyer’seye—his pet invention 
—a ‘Service Pagodatique.’ Then, follows a record of 
the cardinal triumph of his life, in the ‘ Diner Lucul- 
lusian a la Sampayo,’ given at the Reform Club, on 
the 9th of May, 1846 :—afterwards, a pair of won- 
derful illustrations; the one representing Dives at 
table surrounded by his guests (with a posy or motto, 
beneath), the other M. Soyer himself, among his more 
modest convives,—to which last is appended a verse 
of culinary gallantry too touching to be omitted, 

Une réunion gastronomique sans dames, est un parterre sans 


eurs, 

L’Océan sans flots, une flotte maritime sans voiles. 

Lastly, come a memoir of the late Madame Soyer, 
and an account of her monument at Kensal Green, 
which was inaugurated by some of Mr. Lumley’s 
corps de ballet! Why should a thoroughly ex- 
perienced cook and a respectable man like M. 
Soyer, have served up his experience and his respect- 
ability with such a whimsical sauce as they are 
here smothered in? Apart from its real value as a 
manual of the art, this ‘Gastronomic Regenerator’ 
is, after its kind, almost as rich reading as one of 
those antique receipt books kept by the Lady Lisles 
or Lady Willoughbys; in which “a pleasant mar- 
malade of quinces’’ stood cheek by jowl with 
* How to Cure Jealousie,” and other medicinal pre- 
scriptions and alchemical conjurations. 

Language in Relation to Commerce, Missions and 
Government. England’s Ascendancy and the World's 
Destiny. By Eis Eclectikwn.—If the reader have 
any wish to be gloriously “ bethumped with words,” 
let him wade through this tiny book. The author is 
indeed tg exXexrixwy—one of the bright ones—and 
deserves to be better known, No other man, perhaps, 
could string together so many words without a glimpse 
of common sense—or sense of any kind. 

Musings of a Musician : a Series of Popular Sketches, 
Illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People. 
By H. C. Lunn.—If we mistake not, some of these 
‘ Popular Sketches’ have already appeared in one of 
the musical periodicals. Their republication must 
not pass without a word of kindly welcome. We are 
glad to see any musician using his pen within other 
barriers than those of the “stave,” arranging his 
thoughts with regard to his art,—-and harmonizing (so 
to say) the concords and dissonances produced by its 
contact with a society made up of every degree of 
intelligence. Though not profound, these ‘ Musings’ 
give us the impression of versatile ingenuity and— 
what is better—ingenuousness, on the part of their 
writer. We will close with a piece of counsel which 
sounds oddly enough as addressed toa musical muser 
—Let him beware of crotchets! 

The Child’s Vision; or, the Angel and the Oak. 
By the Author of ‘ The Priestess.’—It was not a bad 
idea to make an old English Oak talk to a child: 
not, of course, on such delicious topics as Mr. 
Tennyson’s fern-girdled monarch of Sumner Chase 
discussed ; but concerning the ancient times of the 
Druids,—the death of William Rufus,—and the hiding 
of King Charles. We must protest, however, against 
the polemics and the politics inculcated by the Angel, 
while displaying the “deeds of the days of other 
years.” The virtues of the King, the vices of the 
Protector, are not quite to be settled by a few big 
epithets:—and we grieve to see a poetical fancy 
pressed into the service of party prejudice. 

An Easy Guide to Geography and the Use of the 
Globes. By Charles Butler.—This is truly what it 
professes to be,—‘an easy guide.’ At the same 
time it is methodical; and, though compendious, by 
no means deficient in comprehensiveness. The 
questions on each chapter are well adapted to the 
object of the author,—the inculeating as large and 
sound a portion of geographical knowledge as the 
very young mind (the volume is evidently intended 
for the youngest class of learners) is capable of receiv- 
ing. We recommend it, without hesitation. 

The Three Students of Gray's Inn. By William 
Hughes, Esq.—Save for one of those rainy days 





when the critic with a groan applies himself to 
dealing with the dead weight on his library shelves, 
these * Three Students’ must needs have remained 
unstudied. A duller production, calling itself comic, 
seldom comes before us. We did our best to keep 
the fortunes of Price, Thompson, Dawkins, Dobson, 
&c. distinct ; and to maintain a virtuous indignation 
—as bespoke—against one rascally Mr. Cobrobyn: 
but “ distressful Nature fainting sank ;"—and now 
we know not clearly, within a few hours after closing 
the weary tale, which is the Justice, which the thief, 
which the Narcissus, and which the Hercules,— 
beyond the naked fact that Jack Price, an off-hand 
youth, who always lighted on his feet, and was charm- 
ingly addicted to saluting young ladies at country tea- 
parties, was the hero and married the heroine. 

Revenge ; or, the History of Arthur Phillips. By 
R. Bedingfield, Esq.—Till we saw the title-page of 
this book, we were unacquainted with the name of 
the author—albeit he is there announced to be father 
of *The Miser’s Son,’ ‘The Peer and the Black- 
smith,’ * Crime,’ * Moll Cutpurse,’ and we know not 
how many other works provided for in two etceteras. 
There has been always a school of Romance for the 
world below stairs, by which the most professed of 
novel readers never benefited : and we presume that 
the goodly train of tales catalogued above succeeds 
to ‘The Cottage on the Cliff,’ ‘ The Farmer of Ingle- 
wood Forest,’ and others of the race referred to.— 
To review * Revenge!’ seriously, were to waste pen, 
paper, and patience. It is not worse than certain 
productions which come before us in the dignity of 
three volumes, post octavo ;—but it would give us 
real satisfuction to see the day when every class of 
readers had got beyond reading so utterly worthless. 

The Latin Tyro’s Guide; or, First Step towards 
the Acquirement of Latin. By George Jackson.— 
Very easy and very progressive :—more so than any 
other book of the kind that we have seen, save one; 
and of that one, published some twenty years ago, 
we are convinced that Mr. Jackson knows more than 
he has chosen to acknowledge. 

The Abbess of Shaftesbury; or, the Days of John of 
Gaunt.—We are sorry that this is so dull a tale: 
having been obliged to read it ourselves,—and fearing 
that the general public will not be able todo so. The 
author's pleasant recollections of the manor house of 
Lyddington, North Wiltshire, have led him (or her?) 
to call up the doughty deeds of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, and the virtues of a certain Ermengarde, 
once on a time Abbess of Shaftesbury; who became 
a Protestant, and protected one Bertha de Waltham, 
unwilling to become a nun, on account of a certain 
‘bachelor’ Almeric. There are many things against 
Papistry in this tale: but as the charges are not 
enforced with that unbecoming bitterness which so 
poisonously tinctures many tales of the same family, 
we can leave the rejoinder, courteous or convincing, 
as may be—to any Roman-Catholic author who may 
be minded to undertake it. 

C. Julii Cesaris De Bello Gallico et Civili Com- 
mentarii. Curante Gulielmo Duncan. Cui nunc 
adjicitur Index Anglice Locuples, 4 Joanne Christi- 
son.—We really are at a loss to say for what class 
of readers such books as this are intended. They 
are not for scholars—and, certainly, they are not for 
mere learners. There is not a note in the volume; 
though even Cesar, perspicuous as he is, requires 
such, even where mere construction is concerned—to 
say nothing of geographical, military, and other 
matters that d d elucidation, The text itself is 
useless to beginners, since it has no accents—no 
distinctions between adverbs and pronouns or ad- 
jectives; the ablatives of the first declension have 
nothing to distinguish them from the nominatives; 
and the genitive of the fourth must be distinguished 
from two or three other resembling cases as it can. 
In every respect, this edition is greatly inferior to 
the later ones of Dymock. 
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SPRING. 
The spirit of Spring is in the woods !—and there, 
Like love—the untiring—ministering to death, 
She sitteth, with the rainbow in her hair, 
Feeding the violets with her patient breath! 
She speaks—and lo! the primrose, with a sigh, 
Wakes up to hear; the wall-flower climbs her knees ; 
She weaves the sunshine through the cool, grey sky, 
And hangs her raiment on the naked trees. 
The wind, her high-voiced herald, hath gone forth 
To shout her coming on the floor of heaven; 
And far, unto their storm-lands of the North, 
The snow-fiend’s wild barbarian brood are driven:— 
And rivers, that were hoarse with winter's cold, 
Now dance unto their own sweet ditties old! 


The lake, that had the ice-chain at its heart, 

Now meets the stream in freedom and in song; 
The lily makes the sweet, clear waters part, 

Like some fair Naiad, seen their wave among:— 
And mortal eyes that gaze that mirror through, 

To seek, far down, her palace- home of spars, 
Find that its carpet is the upper ‘ blue,’ 

And in her sandals that i wears the stars! 
Spring—like an angel cladin raiment white— 

Hath rolled away the stone from Nature’s tomb; 
The frosty seals have melted in her light, 

And all the flowers are risen in their bloom!— 

Then looked that angel on my spirit’sgloom, 
And sounded in my heart:—* Arise!” she said;— 
Ah, me! there came no answer from its dead! 

T. K. HERVEY. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. Valery en Caux, August 8, 
Ir was impossible to leave Caudebec without visit- 
ing Lillebonne; where the Castle of William the 
Conqueror looks down into the arena of the Roman 


amphitheatre. Thanks to the veteran antiquary of 
Caudebec, who has passed sixty years in exploringthat 
region, sorich in remains, and who, at eighty-six, shows 
theliveliest desire toaid the researches of sympathizing 
travellers—(“ they are generally your countrymen” 
he told me), we took a somewhat circuitous road. 
Instead of mounting the plateau of the Pays de Caux 
by the Havre road, we ascended it near the pretty 
little town of Villequier; and, passing through beauti- 
ful woods, reached the summit near the chateau of 
M. de Villequier.—who may, I think, congratulate 
himself on having the finest position in the whole 
‘pays.’ The Chateau de Villequier isa red brick 
house ; large enough, old enough, handsome and yet 
simple enough, to be fit for the habitation of a gentle- 
man,—and flanked by noble avenues of beeches. 
What we chiefly went round to see, however, was 
the church of Norville—the gem of village churches. 
It is little known in the country,—not at all to tra- 
vellers,—and is not even mentioned by Mr. Murray; 
but it is well worthy of a visit. Its richly ornamented 
and graceful spire, and its structure and style 
altogether, give it the air of a miniature cathedral. 
The stone-work of the window of the south transept 
is a complete tracery of fleurs-de-lis,—so artfully 
connected as to leave no interstices; and, curiously 
enough, over the doorway on the same side, the Rose 
of England forms the key-stone of the arch. This 
ornament has repeatedly caught my eye. In 
the church of Caudebec it is similarly placed over 
two shrines; in the pretty little church of St. Ger- 
trude (the restoration of which I mentioned in my last 
letter), it is on one side the altar,—exactly such as 





you see it in Westminster Abbey or at Eton. You 
may believe that I never failed to salute the gracious 
symbol with reverential affection. How many cen- 
turies have passed since the grave closed over the 
last Englishman who sighed, or stormed, at the thought 
that all these, and all the fair fields amidst which they 
stand, were once ours? How many must elapse 
before a Frenchman will look at the Rhine with the 
same feelings with which we regard the Seine? I 
take for granted that the desire regagner la Seine 
does not pass through the head of the most fatuous 
of English patriots. 

The church of Norville stands charmingly in a 
green and pleasant churchyard, planted with trees; 
among which is one fine and venerable yew, whose 
dark green mass is beautifully relieved by the re- 
markable whiteness and freshness of the stone. The 
village lies dotted around the church. A little 
further on, is the large and fine ruin of the Castle of 
Etlan,—near the church of St. Maurice; which is 
prettily situated, but not comparable to Norville. 

Descending from the plateau, our driver luckily 
lost his way; and took us past the church of Notre 
Dame de Gravanchon,—the beauty of which is height- 
ened by its position. It stands on a green slope, sur- 
rounded by fine, lofty elms, the feet of which are 
washed by a bright brook. 

The amphitheatre which has been so meritoriously 
brought to light at Lillebonne, is a much more im- 
portant and complete structure than that at Tréves, 
—of which you may, perhaps, recollect some mention 
last year. Like that, the amphitheatre of Lille- 
bonne was entirely comblé and overgrown with grass, 
so as to present no other appearance than any ordi- 
nary green hillock. Unlike that, the seats are not 
mere embankments of earth, but are of solid ma- 
sonry. There still remains fifteen feet of earth to 
be excavated: when this is completed, it will be one 
of the most interesting monuments of the kind in 
Europe. Vast quantities of the bones, tusks, horns, 
&c. of the wild beasts tortured and butchered for 
the amusement of the Roman armies are constantly 
found here,—as well as coin, implements, and vessels 
of various kinds. The excavation advances slowly ;— 
but this is inevitable. A list of the works of restor- 
ation and conservation now going on in France would 
astonish you. The expenses are borne partly by 
the government and partly by the departments; but 
they are obliged to proceed cautiously. 

Most unfortunately, the castle of Lillebonne is 
not in the hands of the Departmental Council, but 
of an individual,—and that individual a fabricant. 
He bought the ground on which it stands some years 
ago,—pulled down a great part of what was most 
remarkable,—fabricated a house in which he lives, 
—capped the round towers with extinguisher roofs, 
—and, at length, being awakened to the interest of 
what he had destroyed by the universal outcry, 
shows his value for what he has spared by suf- 
fering nobody to approach it. We humbly pleaded 
our quality of étrangers who had come far to see it. 
As this produced no effect, I imagined we had struck 
just the wrong note; but, as I was told, a few days 
after, by the wife of a most respected member of the 
Chamber of Peers, that she experienced a similar 
rebuff, I was obliged to admit that the ‘ fabricant’s’ 
churlishness was quite impartial. The site of the 
castle is beautiful; and enough of the venerable 
building is visible from without to assist the imagina- 
tion in conjuring up the great shades which haunt 
this region. We returned by the high road (from 
Havre to Rouen),—and a most excellent road it is. 
At the top of the descent into Caudebec stands an 
extremely pretty village, commanding views of the 
fine wooded valley and the Seine. 

I forgot to mention that the church of St. Ger- 
trude contains the remains of a tabernacle, of very 
elegant tracery. It was broken into small frag- 
ments, and has been skilfully put together, as far as 
it goes. This is the first “Sacramentshiiuslein” I 
remember to have seen in France. There is a 
beautiful doorway at the west end. The windows, 
of which Mr. Murray speaks, are remarkable for 
nothing except the zeal and good intentions of the 
villagers. They are proud of their work,—and well 
they may be. Their church, now so neat and so per- 
fect, had neither door, window, nor roof. The whole 
nave was thick-grown with trees :—* nous en avons 
vendu pour quarante-six francs de bois,” said the 





worthy man who showed it. Now. sak co? 
a priest,—but cannot afford to pay ~~ Aha ms 
avions un prétre nous serions com hie 

claimed he. ame den Dela!* «, 

And this is the country in which Christian} 
be forgotten before the present century should a 
over! What makes the earnestness of the People the 
more remarkable is, that they are not in the | 
degree priest-ridden. A great many of the A 
are unwise enough to carry on a sourde 9 md 
to the government; to which the people (in the “4 
vinces) are generally attached—not, perhaps, m4 
any great fervour, but with a reasonable ap _ 
of its main tendencies. The people, therefore, 
religious, and observant of the forms of religion, are 
not much under the influence of the priests, 
not imagine that I speak of this state of things as 
the best,—or even as a good one. The desirable 
thing for every country is to have a clergy 
enlightened, so much in advance of the People, 
humane—in a word, so christian—that they would, 
and must, exercise an influence as irresistible ag i 
would be beneficial. But it is useless totalk of that: 
meanwhile, it is very important that the attachment 
of the people to Christianity should not be enti 
dependent on the temporary and local characteristic 
of its ministers, 

On Sunday, every one of these beautiful Norman 
village churches is as full as it can hold;—and a mos 
satisfactory spectacle it is. Never did I see mor 
comely, decent, well-clad, well-behaved assemblies 
of people. As they swarm out, and stand, in their 
bright-coloured garments, around the grey porch and 
under the green trees, the picture is full of physical 
as well as moral harmony.—I have no room for a 
little digression into Lower Normandy, nor for a 
chapter on bathing-places,—from one of which, a 
you see, I write. 

THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Tuar fiery spirit which has occasioned a split 
among the general body of British Archeologists, 
would appear not yet to have burnt itself out in 
the section which was its focus. Before this dis 
organizing element, further disruptions are threatened 
—and the Association, in all probability, will finally 
fall to pieces. It has already begun to illustrate its 
travelling career by repelling the local bodies aff 
liated with it,—and leaving the marks of its suicidal 
heat on the towns along its circuit. Its most conspi- 
cuous proceeding at Gloucester has been to quarrel 
with the County Society—and its antiquarian ten- 
dency has been chiefly exhibited, there, in the attempt 
to make the connexion between the Gloucestershire 
antiquaries and itself an affair of antiquity. 

It is very remarkable that a body of men, whose 
studies would seem, more than those of almost any 
other, directed to teach the lessons of patience and 
of peace, should be so irritable a company that quiet 
men cannot live with them. The morals that present 
themselves to the intelligent and sentient antiquary, 
are, all, such as enforce the vanity of passion and 
the nothingness of mere personalities. The 1 
cords that testify of baffled ambitions and generations 
long since gone to rest, would seem, beyond most 
others, calculated to read to the genius of mens 
lesson whose philosophy is calmness. The spirit of 
the brawler should be rebuked in the hearts of stu- 
dents who stand habitually in the solemn and pat 
sionless presence of the Past. The extinct volcano, 
not the living one, is the antiquary’s cue. A susp 
cion arises that the true antiquarian spirit is wanting 
where the wrangler rules; and that men are more 
occupied with their own individualities than with the 
generalities of archeology. There is, surely, some 
thing most ungraeious in the aspect of a pack of phi- 
losophers snarling over the mere dry bones of ant 
quity. ‘ 

The office of the antiquary is to examine runs— 
not make them. His love of the chipped and frag 
mentary should not extend to his Association. The 
Past is his book; but he has no interest in writing 
the name of his Institution therein —We have been 
led to make these remarks by the report of some 
doings at the recent meeting of the Archeological 
Association in Gloucester,—reported in the moming 
papers,—and which place Mr. Pettigrew once mor 
in collision with that remnant of the Archaeol 
body which the former collision had left to him. A 
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=“ has been forwarded to us on behalf of the 

se cestershire Society, which gives another colour- 

Me lov the facts. Personally, we know nothing more 

ing to erits than what may be inferred from a 

d the» of the two documents ; but, in any 

+t right to give to the counter-statement 

La aye publication which has been given 

te aatement ;—and, that the reader may have 

° material for fair inference with ourselves, the 

will be found, in the terms of the original 

under our usual gossipping head. The com- 

punication to US is as follows :— sli 

** August 12. 

‘The statement in the morning papers makes it 

that the harmony of the closing meeting of 

the Britiah Archeological Association was inter- 

unnecessarily, and without sufficient reason, 

iy Mr. Guise, the President of the Gloucestershire 

logical Society, and the gentlemen of the 

Local Committee acting with him. It is right, there- 

fue, that the real facts should be placed before the 

‘. in order to enable them to form a fair judg- 
nent of the merits of the case. 

“The journals alluded to make the whole discussion 
tp tum upon Mr. Pettigrew’s objecting to Mr. Niblet’s 
(the Honorary Secretary of the Local Society) read- 
ing a Latin Chronicle of Abbot Towcester’s; and 
wert that this trifling act of authority on the part 
{the Vice-President of the Association was visited 
yih unwarrantable harshness by Mr. Guise and the 

ire Society. Now, the fact is, that Mr. 
Niblet did not complain of the interruption, but of 
de uncourteous manner in which Mr. Pettigrew in- 
terposed his authority. This was done in so harsh 
wi dictatorial a manner as to amount to an affront; 
mi excited much irritation in the minds of both Mr. 
Niblet and his friends. But this single act, though 
aficiently annoying, would probably have met with 
wfurther notice, had not Mr. Pettigrew thought 
proper, upon asubsequent occasion, to conduct himself 
nw outrageous and offensive a manner towards an- 
abergentleman, that, though the matter was allowed, 
atthe time, to subside, in order that the harmony of 
te Congress should not be disturbed during the 
siting, yet it was unanimously judged necessary 
tut, after the public affronts which had been given, 
spublic apology should be demanded at the close of 
the meeting. 

“The circumstances connected with this second 
awe of complaint are as follows: —.W. G. Go- 
nonde, Esq., of Cheltenham, one of the oldest and 
nett staunch supporters of the Association, had in- 
tied the whole of the Committee to meet at his 
houe—and afterwards to proceed to the room of the 
literary and Scientific Association, to hold a soirée ; 
won which occasion he had been requested by Mr. 
RSmith to take the chair. No sooner, however, 
tid he proceed to assume the office thus offered to 
tm, than Mr. Pettigrew, in the most violent man- 
mr, interfered, — protested that no person should 
tune the chair during his presence,—swayed his 
tmsabout, in the most excited fashion,—took pos- 
esion of the chair, which he refused to vacate,— 
uni, altogether, conducted himself in so unseemly 
twy as to give a serious affront to Mr. Go- 
tonde personally, and to disgust in the highest 
yee all the ladies and gentlemen present. The 
mason assigned by Mr. Pettigrew was, that it was 
tatrary to the rules of the Society for any but a 
Vice President (if present) to take the chair:—a 

le misrepresentation ; as on the Tuesday 
boning and evening the chair was occupied by Mr. 
uckton Milnes— Mr. Pettigrew being then present. 
teason, however, had it been good, would not 
tare justified the outrageous style and demeanour 
Thich Mr. Pettigrew thought proper to adopt. Mr. 
e and his friends were, of course, much in- 

‘ued ; and it is probable that, had not some good- 
‘ulured individuals interfered, matters might not have 
Wea allowed to drop so easily as they did. Mr. 
and his friends were with difficulty per- 

maded to remain in the room: but the former 
flleman refused to read a paper which he had 
Pepared “On the Monumental Remains of Glou- 


« . 
. “These duplicate affronts, publicly offered in both 
tes to members of the Gloucestershire Society, 
ean that body not toallow the Congress to sepa- 
Without asking for an amende from Mr, Pettigrew: 





and, to show how little rancour was felt or exhibited to- 
wards that gentleman, it was resolved that the slightest 
possible form of apologetic words should be accepted ; 
but this resolution was coupled with a determination 
that, in case Mr, Pettigrew should refuse to make the 
acknowledgment required, Mr. Guise should be re- 
quested, as President, to state publicly the grievances 
of which the Gloucestershire Society complained. In 
pursuance of these resolutions, Mr. Guise, Mr. 
Gomonde, and Mr. Niblet waited on the secretaries 
of the British Archzological Association, Messrs. 
Crofton Croker, Roach Smith, and Wright ;— 
when Mr. R. Smith asked what form of apology was 
demanded. He was informed that all that was re- 
quired of Mr. Pettigrew was, to say that, “ if, in dhe 
course of his administration of this office, he had 
given offence to any individual, it was unintentional, 
and he regretted it.” Surely this was no very harsh 
demand to make of a person who had conducted 
himself so harshly and offensively to others ;—and 
this Mr. R. Smith promised should be said. The 
secretaries were assured that no slight whatever was 
intended towards the members of the Association in 
general; and that it was with great regret that the 
Gloucestershire Society felt bound to call for an 
apology for the slights which had been put upon two 
of its members, All was now supposed to be ina 
fair way of being arranged and forgotten :—and, at 
four o’clock, the hour appointed for the closing 
meeting, all met, and Mr. Pettigrew proceeded to 
address the assembly. No allusion, however, was 
made to the case of Mr. Gomonde or Mr. Niblet ;— 
not one word that could be construed into an apo- 
logy was uttered. The Association, next, proceeded 
to vote thanks to those who had afforded any assist- 
ance in the course of the Congress; and the local 
society was thanked generally,—as well as Messrs. 
Guise, Gomonde, and Niblet, by name. This was 
received as a compliment from the Association; and 
acknowledged as such by Mr. Guise and Mr. Niblet. 
The voting of thanks being concluded, Mr. Pettigrew 
again rose, to declare the session of the Congress 
ended ; and, though he said ‘that he hoped he parted 
amicably with all, there was no apology. Then it 
was, that Mr. Guise was moved to make a public 
declaration of the subjects of complaint against Mr. 
Pettigrew. 

“The Morning Post states that a minute elapsed 
before Mr. Guise rose to address the meeting;— 
which was, however, not the case. Mr. Guise rose 
within a very few seconds after the conclusion of 
Mr. Pettigrew’s speech ;—but that gentleman having 
instantaneously left the chair, it was, at the mo- 
ment, empty. On calling attention, however, to the 
principal subject which it had become his duty to 
introduce, Mr. Guise observed that the chair was 
vacant, and said,—‘I wait.’ Upon which Mr. Pet- 
tigrew returned; and Mr. Guise then urged, with 
some warmth, but with all due attention to the 
rules of courtesy, the matter complained of by the 
gentlemen with whom he was associated—Messrs. 
Gomonde and Niblet. To this complaint Mr. 
Pettigrew replied,without expressing the slightest 
regret for anything that had passed; and rather 
pretended to defend—what was, in truth, utterly 
indefensible—his own conduct. He concluded by 
applying to Mr. Guise and his supporters, the term 
‘ ungentlemanly ;> and to this piece of churlishness 
Mr. Guise replied by declaring Mr. Pettigrew’s 
self and his words to be beneath his notice.— 
This is a fair and true statement of the whole 
of the facts connected with this most painful 
and unfortunate dissension: which is quite as much 
lamented by the Gloucestershire Society as by the 
London Association. Nevertheless, the Gloucester- 
shire gentlemen cannot take to themselves any blame 
for the course which was eventually thrust upon 
them, solely by the coarse contumacy of Mr. Petti- 
grew.” 

Who would have supposed that under the com- 
paratively harmless-looking paragraphs which have 
been going the round of the papers, there lay a 
lengthened and circumstantial squabble like this? 
Yet even the newspaper report of this meeting 
does, when taken entire and shrewdly read, suggest 
some significant reflections. Hints of disorgan- 
ization abound throughout it. The want of union 
between the General and County Associations 
does not seem to have begute-and will probably 





not end—with the matters related in either state- 
ment or counter-statement. Nay, the suspicion 
is raised of unpleasant secrets even in the former’s 
own immediate home,—for those who have Mr. Petti- 
grew’s gift of ‘unwrapping.’ At the very least, 
the Association has been subjected to a series 
of casualties to which its best friends must find 
it difficult to apply the mere doctrine of chances. 
—First, its President is absent from the meeting at 
Gloucester; and Mr. Pettigrew, taking his place, 
contrives to make reasons for a good many ad- 
ditional absences in the future.—Then, how is it 
that, of all the noblemen who had suffered them- 
selves to be advertised as Vice-Presidents, not one 
was found to give the countenance of his presence ? 
—Again, the Congress visited Berkeley Castle ; where 
they were to partake, it was stated, of the splendid hos- 
pitality of Lord Fitzhardinge:—ihe noble Earl was 
absent! (Vide Newspaper report.) By a really 
singularcalamity,too, Mr. Pettigrew was himself unfor- 
tunate enough to have the archzologic spirit upon 
him at the very moment when he should xo¢—or when 
he should have suppressed it :—“ he saw the origin of a 
variety of things, now”! (Newspaper report.) —From 
first to last, in fact, the whole affair has been a con- 
spicuous witness to that want of scientific earnestness 
and zeal which originally separated this faction from 
the great body of British archwxologists—and from 
which no valuable result to knowledge can ever rea- 
sonably be looked for. 

The end of all this will probably be good. The 
zealous among the Association will grow weary 
of its wrangling, and seek for science in the Insti- 
tute. As out of death comes life—out of the rapid 
disorganization and disunion going on in the Asso- 
ciation will issue the spirit of reunion. Above all, 
we would warn those noblemen who now lend their 
names to a body which they are ashamed to coun- 
tenance, that they are obstructing science in one 
direction by that loan, while they are not advancing 
it in the other. Their titles give a showy and unreal 
dignity to an association, which, for all its true and 
working purposes, is found to consist of a few names 
only ;—sounded, therefore, over and over again in the 
public ear, with a frequency of iteration dispropor- 
tioned to their place in the public estimation. As a 
general rule, he should not lend his name to a scientific 
institution who is not anxious also to give his presence: 
and no body of learned men should desire any other 
patronage of noble ones than their co-operation. It 
isa wonderful mistake on the part of dukes, &c. 
(and of those who solicit them) to suppose that their 
meretitlesarea valuable contribution toscience. Those 
noblemen, then, who “ sent their ( Vice-presidential ) 
carriages” to the Gloucester meeting, would do well 
if they be archeologists, to come, in person, to the In- 
stitute:—and help to form one great and general 
Association of earnest men, united by their purpose 
beyond quarrelling for trifles, and presenting a body 
of character and influence to the respect of Europe. 


The occasion which we would not seek, we take when 
it presents itself, to say a word, too, for ourselves.—At 
a late meeting of the Archeological Association, in 
Lendon, charges were brought against this paper 
(and have since been repeated by one of that body's 
organs) of unfair partizanship and dishonest state- 
ment. Fortunately, we can afford to let all such 
imputations await the fitting time for answer,—and 
have none of that irritable impatience which pro- 
vokes uneasy consciousness to a retort. What we 
desire to point out is, that with those proceedings of 
bodies like the Association which are merely per- 
sonal to ourselves we trouble the public as little as 
may be—as things in which they can have no interest, 
and which may safely be left to their own righting. 
But when questions, as on this occasion, arise in 
which we perceive the public interests to be con- 
cerned, we are not at liberty to withhold from their 
service the suggestion of any “ good’’ which we see 
to be probably educible from “ present evil.” 





INVOLUNTARY VERSIFICATION. 
August 12. 
Tue Master of Trinity College, Dr. Whewell, a 
fortunate man in many respects, was yet unfortunate 
enough, five and twenty years ago, to tall into one of 
Nature’s traps. He made some verses in the same 
mapner in which M, Jourdain made prose. In his 
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work on Mechanics, he happened to write literatim 
and verbatim, though not lineatim, as follows :— 

There is no force, however great, 

Can stretch a cord, however fine, 

Into a horizontal line, 

Which is accurately straight. 
The author will never hear the last of this:—he 
cannot expect it. Seeing we know not what edition 
of this tetrastich, the other day, in one of the reviews, 
we thought that possibly the legitimate use might be 
made of it. The legitimate use of an accidental ver- 
sification is the justification, by means of it, of some 
existing stanza. No kind of rhythm or metre is per- 
manently pleasing to the ear, unless it be one of those 
into which the ear sometimes falls of itself. Some 
one (we forget who) of our older critics, in illustra- 
tion of iambic metre, says, “Such verse we make 
when we are writing prose ; such verse we make in 
common conversation.” Now, it so happens—and 
we believe has not been noticed—that Dr. Whewell’s 
fit of the absent muse precisely copies a French 
stanza, used, among others, by Voltaire,—as in the 
following advice to the English :— 

Travaillez pour les connoisseurs 

De tous les tems, de tous les ages, 

Et répandez sur vos ouvrages 

La simplicité de vos meeurs. 

A little before the occurrence of the preceding, 
Prof. Woodhouse, in his treatise on Astronomy, was 
more unfortunate than Mr. Whewell ;—for he only 
made the first half of a stanza,—and left the under- 
graduates to add the second. To understand the mean- 
ing, it must be remembered that Mr. Woodhouse was 
then superintending,for the University thecompletion 
of the Observatory, which was to be his own official 
residence ; and some Gissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed at the expense of ornamenting the grounds. 
So, between them, Woodhouse and the wags made 
the following :— 

If a spectator 
Be at the equator, 
At the point represented by A :— 
So says Mr. Woodhouse, 
Who lives in the good house 
For which other people must pay. 

The review above alluded to takes notice of an 
older commencement of a stanza, from ‘Smith's 
Optics,’ which has not yet found its other half :—we 
venture to suggest one: — 

If parallel rays 
Come contrary ways, 
And fall upon opposite sides ;— 
Says one to the other, 
Oh, brother! oh, brother! 
They make us take terrible rides. M 


MR. SHEPHERD'S HOR APOSTOLIC 2. 
Margaret Roding, August. 

My attention has been called to a critique in the 
Atheneum of July 11, in which you assert that the 
author of ‘ Hore Apostolice’ had undertaken a task 
for which he was not prepared either by learning or 
critical acumen; and you cite, in proof of this, two 
illustrations in reference to “the historical part of 
the subject.” Allow me, Sir, as the author of that 
work, to refer you, if you have not already read it, 
to the title-page; and you will then learn that I 
profess to follow the arrangement of Dr. Townsend,— 
a scholar and divine, of whom you may perhaps have 
read that he has just published ‘The Old and New 
Testament, arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order.’ Had I presumed to put forth a Digest of 
the Acts and Writings of the Apostles as the result 
of my own learning and research, I should have been 
justly amenable to your censure, and might have 
merited your unqualified rebuke; but as I have fol- 
lowed, and professed only to follow, the order, both 
historical and chronological, which has been well 
digested and ably accounted for by others, I may be 
well content to refer you to Dr. Townsend’s author- 
ity for the two points of history, real or imagined, 
which have so grievously shocked your critical sensi- 
bility. And whilst, with equal satisfaction, I rest my 
denial of your assertion, that “the Acts of the 
Apostles come down to the period of St. Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom,” upon the reasons given by Dr. Townsend 
and others, I must beg to draw your attention to the 
guarded language in which I allude to the preaching 
of that Apostle in Britain. I was fully sensible that 
it was questio vexata; and therefore I approached it 














open to a contrariety of opinions. My words (‘ Hore 
Apostolice,’ pp. 262, 263) are,—“ There is every 
probability of St. Paul having employed the two 
years following his release from Rome in visiting 
various parts of Italy, Spain, and the islands of the 
West. But this strong probability becomes a con- 
firmed fact, if we may give the usual credit which is 
attached to histories in general to the statements of 
Clement, St. Paul’s ‘ own intimate friend and fellow- 
labourer,’ and afterwards bishop of Rome in the first 
century; to Irenzus, disciple of St. John, in the se- 
cond century; and, in the four next succeeding cen- 
turies, to Tertullian, Jerome, Theodoret and others.’’ 
I made no mention of Eusebius,—whose name you 
have dragged into your remarks, as if my assertion 
had rested upon his evidence; neither do I now refer 
to his, in addition to the names already cited, to 
warrant me in arriving at a very different conclusion 
to yours, when you say, “ there is no contemporary 
record of the labours of St. Paul left either by him- 
self or any of his followers,” and in using the words 
of Dr. Townsend, that “there appears to be suffi- 
cient evidence to justify my adoption of Bishop 
Burgess’s opinion that St. Paul preached in Britain; 
which is supported also by the authority of Parker, 
Cambden, Usher, Stillingfleet, Gibson, Nelson, Row- 
land, Collyer, and Bishop Pearson.” 

But, in addition to your reprobation of the book 
on this controverted point, you censure me for esta- 
blishing St. Peter at Rome as the founder of the 
Christian Church in that city. I deliberately chal- 
lenge you to point out, in the ‘ Hore Apostolic,’ any 
statement which asserts, or any expression which 
implies, the figment of St. Peter’s sphere of preach- 
ing to have been at Rome. I could not have asserted 
that which I do not credit ; neither have avowed that 
which does not appear to me to rest upon a satisfac- 
tory foundation. 

I call upon you, therefore, to give proof of your 
having read the book at all by pointing out the passage 
or passages on which you ground your assertion. If 
you cannot, have the honesty to acknowledge your 
error; and thereby give evidence that you consider 
candour a more valuable quality than critical acu- 
men, especially when perverted to misrepresentation. 
It is true, in accordance with my professed following 
of Dr. Townsend, I have adopted the opinion that 
St. Peter wrote his two Epistles from Rome, and 
that at Rome he suffered martyrdom. But, surely, 
this admission of his writing his Epistles at Rome, 
and dying at Rome, no more implies his preaching 
the Gospel and founding the Church there, than 
do the date of St. Paul’s Epistles from Rome, and 
his martyrdom at Rome, warrant the assumption 
that he was the first to plant the Gospel in that city. 
I do not stop to notice “ the perverse ingenuity which 
transforms Babylon into Rome ;” but I would ask 
you to decide to which Babylon the Apostle refers,— 
whether Babylon in Egypt or Babylon in Assyria,— 
and to state whether you derive your information 
from the sacred writers or from tradition. In the 
meantime, let me bring under your notice the follow- 
ing passage, quoted by Dr. Townsend from Lardner,— 
who asserts, that “ there is no mention made of any 
church or bishop at the Egyptian Babylon during the 
first four centuries; and the Assyrian Babylon was 
almost deserted in the time of the Apostles”: and 
yet the Apostle refers to “the Church at Babylon, 
elected together with the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi- 
thynia.”— And now, Sir, whilst I might question 
that to be a fair exercise of criticism which condemns 
a work to unqualified censure because of two pas- 
sages which form a very small portion of it, and are 
almost isolated from its main scope and execution,— 
I can have no hesitation in impugning its justice, when 
of the two points, it may be said of one, “ adhuc 
sub judice lis est,” and, therefore, sentence ought to 
be deferred; and of the other, that it has no exist- 
ence except in the too lively imagination of the critic, 
and, therefore, is not in court. 

I trust to your candour to acknowledge, by your 
insertion of these remarks in the Atheneum, the 
necessity and justice of them. 

WituiaM SHEPHERD. 





The Atheneum is so avowedly indisposed to dis- 
putes connected with Scripture doctrines, or even 





with the caution which I felt to he due to a subject 





CAue. |§ 
angry letter must be as brief as consists with 4... 
notice of his arguments. ats with aera 
1. By adopting Mr. Townsend’ " 
arrangement, Mr. Shepherd makes itor wf 
own as if he had himself devised it, Now “ae 
due respect for the canon of Durham, as a . 
informed and worthy man, we yet cannot pra. 
to be a conclusive authority. Where Usher 
Lardner, Michaelis, and Paley disagree, we bon 
not why Mr. Townsend should be invested With the 
prerogative of summarily deciding upon their diffe 
ences. His arrangement is in many places faulty, 
and demonstrably opposed to the authority of the 
Acts and of the Epistles. The argument, then, which 
proposes to convict us with the name of Mr. Tow 
send is disposed of ; and Mr. Shepherd’s adoption of 
the latter's errors is as much evidence of his Want of 
learning as would have been their original assertion, 
2. He who can receive the statement of St. Pauly 
missionary labours in either Spain or Britain from 
Mr. Townsend, or any other, can, as we intima’ 
have no valid reason for disputing the equally authen. 
ticated ones of Hercules. “Every probability” jx 
decidedly against it ; and we must notice two or thre 
gratuitous assumptions of Mr. Shepherd in relatio, 




















































to Clement. Who told him that Clement was %, jy its containir 
Paul’s “intimate friend and fellow-labourer”? Thisis asumption ag 
as much a questio vexata as any other,—as Mr Shep. fe" & Mr. | 
herd should know when he undertakes to discus condemn | 
such matters. Again: who has proved to Mr. Shep. jut ¥e offe 
herd that during the first, or even the second century, (qq fuetl deficie 
there were bishops of either Rome or any other for which the } 
place? During the earliest age of the Church, there 

were many bishops to a city ;—none having jurisdic. 

tion over another. Then, bishops were simply pres Jj THE attent 
byters; nor was it until about the commencement of drawn to the 
the third century that, owing to the disputes for pre. ij m explosive « 
eminence arising amongst the presbyters, it was agreed Mj many advantas 
that some one of the body should have avowed mu- JM pared, by a pr 
periority. This was the origin of episcopal juris. J all probability 
diction ; at least, according to the positive statement [of a nitrogen 
of St. Jerome,—who will, we suppose, be admitted as Jj many remarka 
an authority on ecclesiastical antiquity. But, bishop Ja spark, the : 
or not, does Clement establish the point that & i gseous state ; 
Paul preached the Gospel in Spain? We say, that JM vitressed som 
he does no such thing. Whoever will carefully J Prof. Schénbe 
examine the context of this father’s observations on fBveight of gu 
the subject, (loose and indefinite as the language ig) (Mjapartment wit 
will be convinced that he alludes, by “the boundary (producing any 
of the west”—reppa rnc dvcewc,—to Italy. From J mceous matte 
the participle «A@wy, we may fairly infer that, at the [ij ave been pro 
time of writing his well-known letter to the Corinth- Jj stated to hay 






ians, Clement was himself in the direction of that 
Teppa,—the terminus ad quem of the Apostles 
labours ; and if the place was not Rome, it was 
in some part of Italy. This inference, too, s 
confirmed by what immediately follows—viz. the 
intimation that the Apostle was martyred just after 
his reaching the “boundary of the west.” The 
ingenuity that translates these vague words into 
the positive renderings of Spain and Britain, is both 
bold and ingenious. The testimony of /ater writen 
proves nothing ; these expressly acknowledge that 
they have only tradition for their guide. : 
3. Respecting the closing scenes of St. Peter's life, 
we find, on Mr. Shepherd's part, the same kind of 
gratuitous assumptions. If we are to apply to these 
thesame canons of criticism as to the events of profane 
history, we must reject all the following assertions: 
—that the Apostle was crucified at all—that he died 
at Rome—that the time of such death was 4.0. 66— 
that he wrote his two Epistles from Rome; and 
St. Paul suffered at the same time, or during 
same year, with him. ll these alleged facts rest om 
the same class of legendary traditions; which, being 
contradictory to each other, improbable in themselves, 
and opposed to all that we gather from the Acts and 
the Epistles, have been uniformly discarded by 
writers who use their own reason, And why doe 
Mr. Shepherd trifle so about Babylon? Who evet 
said that the Babylon of Egypt—which was merely 
an obscure Roman fortress, and held only by 4 
handful of Roman soldiers—was the place whee 
St. Peter wrote his Epistles? The Babylon on the 
Euphrates was, at that time, populous, and in W. 
by many Jews—the peculiar flock of St. Peter. We 
allude to New Babylon—or, as it was often. 
from its founder, Seleucia—which lay a short distance 









































Scripture history, that our notice of Mr. Shepherd’s 
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m iT ining two errors. This is a perversity of 
nt was Sf ofits containing , P y 
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Mr Shep gives at Mr, Shepherd’s further expense. We do 
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g jurisdic. OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
mply pres | THE attention of the scientific world has been 
cement of dawn to the discovery, by Professor Schénbein, of 
es for pre. fm explosive compound which appears to possess 
Was agreed fm many advantages over gunpowder. A cotton is pre- 
vowed su- fi pared, by a process not yet divulged,—but which is in 
ypal juris- all probability one that depends on the formation 
statement of a nitrogen compound. This cotton possesses 
mitted as {Mj many remarkable properties. On the application of 
Sut, bishop fia spark, the solid mass is at once converted to a 
t that St JB gweous state; and a scientific gentleman who has 
e say, that [Mj vinesed some experiments in the laboratory of 
carefully Prof. Schénbein, informs us that, whereas an equal 
vations on (™veight of gunpowder, when exploded, filled the 
nguage is) (partment with smoke, the cotton exploded without 
 bou producing any—leaving only a few atoms of carbo- 
ly. From (§tceous matter behind. Common balls and shells 
hat, at the fj have been projected by this prepared cotton, and it 
ie Corinth ff] stated to have nearly double the projectile force of 
on of that Meupowder. An interesting experiment was recently 
Apostle’s tried on the wall of an old castle. It had been cal- 
ne, it was (Mi cilated that from three to four pounds of gunpowder 
ce, too, is Mould be required to destroy it,—and a hole capable 
viz. the Hef holding that quantity was prepared. Professor 
| just after [i Schinbein, being desirous of testing the explosive 
st.” The Mire of his new preparation, placed four ounces of 
words into Mit in the hole; which, when fired, blew the massy 
iin, is both J¥vll to pieces. Another valuable property of this 
ter writes (i citton is, that it is not injured by wet ; as it appears 
ledge that jitht,after being dried, it has lost nothing of its power. 
_ BPs ofcourse, remains to be seen if it is, in all respects, 
Peter's life, equalto gunpowder: but, under many circumstances, 
ne kind of Mit must prove of great value. It is expected that 
ly to these fi rofessor Schénbein will attend the meeting of the 
of profane Mlrtish Association, at Southampton ;— when, no 
assertions: J ubt, we shall hear more of this extraordinary disco- 
at he died :* 
sa.D. 66— Sydney papers are largely occupied with the 
; and that journal of Dr, Leichardt, om rw hanes results 
during the Hivtich his expedition promises to the colony. 
cts rest on HAmongst the features of greatest interest in this 
hich, being H"pedition, the traveller himself classes the discovery 
hemselves Mit the Mackenzie, the Isaacs, the Downs of Peake 
e Acts and » and the Suttor; that of a communication 
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why doe Hieut of the Gulf of Carpentaria along the 
Who evet ver, with running water through a fine country ; 
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London have voted 200 guineas to the fund; and 
the King and Queen of Denmark are added to the 
list of royal subscribers. — We hear, with regret, 
amongst the reports which relate to the proceedings 
and prospects of the various metropolitan establish- 
ments, that the Association for Promoting Cleanliness 
among the Poor have exhausted their funds. It is 
a valuable feature of this society’s doings that—in 
addition to their free baths and wash-house at 
Glasshouse-yard, near the London Docks—they are 
at the expense of cleansing and whitewashing the 
dwellings of the poor in that neighbourhood. Many 
thousand rooms, staircases, passages, and entrances 
have, it is said, been cleansed and whitewashed by 
them since the spring,—and the applications for this 
purification are steadily increasing. For such pur- 
poses, in a season of heat and epidemic like the pre- 
sent, the wealthy public have a direct personal 
interest,—beyond the gratification of their benevolence 
—in notsuffering the Association to wantample means. 
—The sum of 5001. it may be mentioned here, has 
been bequeathed to the Hospital of University 
College, by a benevolent lady, the late Mrs. Mary 
Swinton. By its aid towards the furnishing, the new 
wing is expected to be ready for the reception of 
patients before the winter. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Botanical Society 
of London was held some days ago; and its affairs 
were represented as prospering. The Council, it was 
stated, had been enabled to complete a portion of 
the proposed winter gardens, and to lay out the 
ground around it. A large addition to the list of 
Fellows was announced :—and the receipts, including 
the balance of last year, were stated at 12,641/. 12s. 
8d., and the expenditure as 9,845/. 3s. 9d. His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk was re-elected President ; 
and the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Exeter, 
the Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Earl Delawarr, the Bishop of Durham, Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
and Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., were elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

On Thursday, the members of the Archeological 
Association visited Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, and Chel- 
tenham ; and on Friday they proceeded, by invita- 
tion, to Goodrich Castle, the residence of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, their Vice-President—whose collections of 
Art and ancient armour were examined.—On Satur- 
day, the Congress visited Berkeley Castle, the seat 
of Earl Fitzhardinge.— The papers on Friday 
were—‘ On an Inscription on the Rail of the Screen 
in the Church of Waterdine, Shropshire, by Sir Henry 
Meyrick,’—read by Mr. Pettigrew; ‘ On the Glouces- 
ter City Charters,’ by Mr. Kedgwin Hoskins Fryer ; 
one entitled ‘ Heraldic Notices of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral,’ by the Rev. Dr. Claxson; and one ‘ On the Dor- 
setshire Tumuli and Ancient British Settlements,’ by 
Mr. Ward.—A portion of the proceedings at the 
final meeting of the Association, on Saturday, we shall 
give in the terms of the Report contained in the 
morning papers—for a reason which we have stated 
elsewhere. “ Mr. Niblet, Secretary to the Glouces- 
tershire Archeological Society, produced, on Tues- 
day evening, a transcript which he had made from 
the copy of the Chronicle of William of Towcester, 
in Queen’s College, Oxford. Mr. Niblet was pro- 
ceeding to read passages from the chronicle to 
rather an impatient meeting, when Mr. Pettigrew 
suggested that the chronicle should not be read 
piece-meal, being so valuable a document, but 
that it should be handed to the Chairman, and 
be added to Mr. Cresy’s paper, on which it threw 
much light, for publication. Mr. Niblet then sat 
down, and nothing more was said on the matter 
until to-day. After the thanks of the Congress had 
been voted to the different bodies and persons who 
had afforded assistance to the Association,—amongst 
others, the Gloucestershire Archeological Society,— 
Mr. Pettigrew vacated the chair, and left the room. 
A minute or so had elapsed, when William Vernon 





those gentlemen, the Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society, for their important services, he thought 
there was a spirit of kindness pervading the meet- 
ing: and he had hoped that there was only one 
feeling pervading, and only one object in view, and 
that was the forwarding of antiquarian research. He 
did not wish to leave Gloucester with any unkind 
feeling. He was not in the chair when he made the 
remarks which appeared to have given offence. If 
he had been out of order, then it was the duty of 
the Chairman to have corrected him. These length- 
ened chronicles were of no interest to the meeting. 
He saw the origin of a variety of things now. He 
heartily wished, however, to leave Gloucester in a 
kindly spirit—Mr. Guise was led to suppose that 
some apology would have been made by Mr. Petti- 
grew. Mr. Niblet should have been tolerated, even 
if he had not been endowed with fluency of speech ; 
for he had done everything in his power to forward 
the views of the Association ; and it did not matter 
whether Mr. Pettigrew was in the chair or not.—Mr. 
Pettigrew said, after such an ungentlemanly expres- 
sion, the sooner the meeting dispersed the better.— 
Mr. Guise said that Mr. Pettigrew’s remark was be- 
neath his notice; and thus the matter ended.” 
Our comment upon this dispute, and a rather differ- 
ent version of it, will be found in another column of 
our present number. 

The Count de St. Leu, ex-king of Holland, whose 
death has been announced through all the news- 
channels of communication with the public, might 
have claimed a word of memorial in our gossip- 
columns as almost the last of that extraordinary 
family which played the leading parts in one of the 
strangest of all historical dramas ;—and still more 
because of the high motives which are commonly 
assigned for his resignation of sovereignty. He 
comes, however, more directly within our purview 
in right of his literary recreations,—having edited 
various historical documents,—and published, as long 
since as 1801, a romance, entitled Marie, ou les Peines 
de l' Amour. 

From Paris, we learn that the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres has awarded its prizes 
for 1846. The chief prize of 2,000f. is given to M. 
Le Sueur, the architect, for his work on the Dynasties 
of Egypt. M. Kiepert, of Wiemar, has earned a prize 
for his work on “ The Geography of the Expeditions 
of Gordian II. beyond the Euphrates :’’—and M. Pol 
Nicard, for his criticism on the Historians of Con- 
stantine. M. Adolphe de Chalais has gained the 
prize innumismatics :—and Medals have been awarded 
to MM. Long, Leymarie, Cartier, Vaudoyer, Le 
Roux de Lincy, and the Baron de Girardot, for 
papers on subjects of history. 

From Venice, it is stated that the Austrian Em. 
peror has given permission for the Congress of Italian 
Naturalists to be held in that city next year. Ac- 
cordingly, the Venetian municipality have deter- 
mined on preparing for the savans a distinguished 
reception. It has been resolved to publish an illus- 
trated description of the city, in two volumes, under 
the title of * Venice and its Lagunes,’ and present 
a copy to each member of the Congress ;—to put at 
the disposition of the meeting a sum of 20,000 
Austrian livres (about 800/.) for experiments ;— 
to execute a colossal bronze statue of Marco 
Paolo, for erection in front of the Church of San- 
Giovanni-Crisostomo, where the famous traveller's 
bones repose,—and inaugurate it during the Con- 
gress ;—and to have a new grand opera composed, 
for representation, at the Fenice, on the evening of 
the opening day. 

A new moral atmosphere hangs, at length, over the 
Eternal City. Rome has suddenly come out of her 
cloud, and anchored in the light of civilization. The 
new Pope has found out that a State cannot make its 
way among the modern nations by the sole light from 
the Seven Candlesticks. We learn, now, that the 
enlightened and reforming Pontiff has granted a pri- 
vilege to an Italian-Anglo Company for the construc- 
tion of railways in the Roman States,—on condition 


of their realizing a guaranteed fund of about seven 
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millions sterling; and that the members of the com- 
pany are on their way to England, for the purpose 
of raising the required capital. 

From Berlin, we hear that the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction has ordered the erection of thirty- 
four meteorological stations ; for a series of observa- 
tions to commence on the Ist of January next :— 
From St. Petersburg, that the Emperor has conferred 
on M. Ouwaroff, his Minister of Public Instruction, 
one of the most distinguished philologists in Europe, 
and author of many well-known works, letters of 
hereditary nobility, with the title of Count:—and 
from Copenhagen, that a library has been opened in 
that city, founded by the government, for the exclu- 
sive use of the pupils of the colleges and schools. 

Letters from Switzerland state that Mont Blanc 
has doffed his hat of snow to the ardent genius of 
this fiery time—the first to whom he has paid that 
homage for very many years. Few living men have 
seen the “monarch of mountains” bareheaded.—The 
fine weather, it would seem, has been attracting the 
tourists in that direction; and tempting them to 
escape from the temperature of these lower levels 
into its solitudes of snow. The perilous ascent, 


which so lately as 1786 was an unaccomplished feat, 


—and in the sixty years that have since elapsed, has 
been achieved by thirty-one travellers only (fifteen 
of whom have been Englishmen)—promises, like 
ballooning, to be an event of every day. Among 
the names given as those of tourists who purpose 
“going up,” are Professor Forbes,—who has been 
for some time engaged in scientific researches in the 
neighbourhood of Montauvert,—and Mr. Peel, a son 
of the late Premier.—It should not be forgotten, 
that the summer brightness which attracts the tra- 
veller to the hills, makes, at the same time, the 
mountain paths more than commonly dangerous, 
from the melting snow and loosened avalanche. 





MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. 
MACINTOSH’S REVOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PA- 
TENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descending 
Inclined Planes. FARRELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE’S 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY VALVE. The OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, exhibiting a 
fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful Picture of the CHAPEL 

n ONVENT of St. CATHERINE, near JERUSALEM, by 
Mr. Charles Smith, is one of the Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





FINE ARTS 


NEW PRINTS, 

Trowel used by H.R.H. Prince Albert, at Liverpool. 
—A large engraving of this famous instrument has 
been forwarded to us; with a lengthy description, as 
florid as the ornament, calling attention to its details. 
If anything were wanting to stamp the utility of 
Schools of Design, this elaborate trowel would be 
valuable evidence! The occasion was a happy one 
—that of presenting to the Prince a worthy memorial 
of the skill, genius, and handicraft applied to manu- 
factures in one of the greatest emporia of commerce. 
How would old Benvenuto haye rejoiced in such 
an opportunity! As we cannot lay before them the 
engraving, let our readers judge by an extract how 
this object has been fulfilled :— 

“Tt is made of silver, richly gilt, and ornamented 
with gold and enamel;—the shield at the top of the 
handle contains the arms of H.R.H. enamelled on 
gold in proper colours; on the centre oval is repre- 
sented a ship in dock, in gold on blue enamel; on the 
lower shield, is an anchor in gold on blue enamel. 
The handle itself is a beautiful (?) specimen of 
modern scroll work; and is surmounted by the crown 
of H.R.H. in gold and enamel, resting on a crimson 
enamelled cushion. The base of the trowel is a per- 
fect model of the stern of a ship, with quarter-deck 
men at the wheel, cannons, §c. The flags, represent- 
ing * white ensigns,’ are appropriately and beautifully 
enamelled on gold,” &c. 

It is evident, that wherever the intended usefulness 
Gf a fabrication would be interfered with by the 





details of the ornament, those details assume the 
character of interloping absurdities, rather than of an 
attempt by well-directed skill to throw a grace around 
construction, The “base” of the trowel being a 
portion which receives the mortar, the ingenuity 
commemorated above scems to require no further 
comment. 

Pio IX. P.M.—Another lithograph, by Luigi 
Gregori, but deficient, both as an original work of Art 
and as a lithograph—that is, if the latter be a faithful 
transcript of the former. The head of the pontiff 
appears to be marked by benevolence; but there is 
no index of the great intelligence that would become 
the exalted post he occupies. We are far from in- 
ferring, however, any want of perception in the artist, 
on that score. 


INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

WE have received from a member of this Institute 
a statement, entering at length into the particulars of 
those quarrels which have found their way into the 
heart of that association, and are threatening it with 
dissolution. Into these details we cannot enter—the 
public and ourselves being only interested in the fact, 
that a body, which might do so much for the cause 
of Art by union, is squabbling itself to death. The 
loss of the good which such an institution might 
effect, is not the whole amount of injury inflicted by 
an example like this. To that negative result, must 
be added the positive discredit which so impracticable 
a spirit brings upon English Art. The very soul and 
principle of all the Arts is harmony ;—and the public 
will begin, at length, to distrust the earnestness of pro- 
fessors who find it impossible to fraternize—exactly on 
the ground where the Arts themselves are avowedly 
concerned, 

We should, however, add, that the facts, as repre- 
sented by the statement now sent to us, contain, with 
little more than a different colouring, just the history 
of the case with which we were already familiar; and 
that it is precisely on those facts, otherwise arranged 
and emphasized, that we argued when writing on the 
subject of these disputes some weeks ago. We did 
not, as our correspondent on the present occasion 
suggests, suffer any one to impose upon us a false 
statement ; but were well acquainted with the matters 
of which we spoke. That a social meeting, which 
subsequently took the name of Club, was the “ ori- 
ginating idea” of the present Institute, is a fact 
within our own knowledge—but which, since receiving 
the statement of our present correspondent, we have 
been careful to verify by documentary evidence.—And 
here, we are tempted to convict our correspondent, 
by the particular example, of a want of that logic, 
a larger infusion of which into all these proceedings 
would have gone far (in the absence even of a better 
animus) to prevent, or settle, some of the differences 
that have arisen. “To prove to you,” says our cor- 
respondent, “that you have been misinformed on 
this point, I inclose to you a Report of the Council 
of the Institute, with which is bound up the code of 
laws, list of members, &c., for the year 1844-5; at 
which time the Institute had been in existence some 
three or four years. Yet, throughout the whole 
Report of the Council, the laws and regulations, you 
will find no mention whatever of such an establish- 
ment, nor of any law which provides for one. After 
the perusal of this document, you will want no addi- 
tional proof,” &c. Now, the logical figure of which 
this argument forms an eminent illustration is the 
non-sequitur. How should the absence of any men- 
tion of the Club in 1845—or even the positive fact 
of its non-existence at that time, if that were so, 
—prove that such an idea had not originally been 
the suggesting one of the Institute, in 1841 ? 
Such a connexion between the parent intention 
and present form of the institution should still 
less present itself as a necessity to one who, like 
our correspondent—though he was probably not 
a foundation member, nor a party to its “ origin- 
ating idea,”—must yet be well aware of the many 
mutations which it has undergone, and the conflict- 
ing opinions that have brought it to its present low 
estate. The fact, however, is, that not only did such 
“a club and its opportunities,” to repeat ourselves, 
“lie at the foundation of the young Institute” as an 
idea—but, also, as substance ; the Association in its 
first beginnings taking precisely that form. 

On one other point our present correspondent 





assures us we have been misinformed. .3 
charge of misinformation may, in reaper hi 
cised by an extract from the very article which = 
sumed to be suffering under it. “It jg stated — 
Atheneum,” says our correspondent, “ that the i > 
ences in the Institute have arisen in consequen i 
club. * * Instead of the dispute having sara lr 
the club, it refers entirely to the accounts a. 
society generally, and to certain transactions that oe 
taken place in connexion with them.” Noy hen 
our correspondent is so kind as exactly to cong 
instead of correcting, the Atheneum. We offend 
the club-question as an example, only, of the anim 
presiding over the polemics of this body,—and io 
it as a good one because of its very small 
among the matters in dispute. We know well i 
the real grievance lies; and insinuated our know. 
ledge as follows :—“ This, then, is one of the quams 
which are breaking up the Institute. There have 
unhappily been, and are, others—to which this 
only supplementary ; and out of them has grown g 
bad spirit, which, it is not unreasonable, ix view of the 
idleness of this particular objection, to SUPPose, take; 
it merely for a pretext.” ! 

The real object of all parties, however, should, 
now, be to heal these differences, and combine tj 
bring the Institute into working order. Great irre. 
gularities there have been on all sides—and much 
ill-blood on at least one. But the law and reason of 
the questions principally in issueare both, as we happen 
to know, with the party to whom we regret to find our 
correspondent opposed. A spirit of mutual accom: 
modation, which he might advantageously sugges, 
may yet save the Institute,—and make it just such 
an association for the defence of the artist's interes 
and the advancement of his art as the Atheneumha 
often recommended. The spirit of party—just found 
out to be an evil spirit anywhere—can do nothing but 
mischief in the world of Art. 





Fine Art Gossir. — We English, it must be 
confessed, are a wonderful people in the manage 
ment of our public buildings—so as to have the 
least possible show or substance for the most enor- 
mous expense. Foremost among the news of the 
week is the enlargement of that often patched 
and comfortless abode, Buckingham Palace,— 
which is to be set about forthwith. The projected 
works, we believe, include a new corps de logis; 
which will convert this building into a quadrangle, 
and do away with that “thirty thousand pound prue” 
—the Marble Arch: with many changes in the interior 
arrangements of the building as it stands. The est 
mate of cost is 150,000/.; to meet which the Bauble 
at Brighton is to be sold, and 30,000/. voted eaci 
year till the sum is complete.—Sic transeunt the 
stately “ pleasure-domes” of George the Fourth! 
first, Carlton House, then the Pavilion! 'Ti a 
lesson, surely, to monarchs who have the mania fr 
building ! ‘ 

The sale of the Campana collection of coins ani 
medals is now concluded; and to our former enum 
ration we may add the prices of a few more lots 
The Roman consular silver coins were very fine aud 
rare ; and produced deservedly high prices—varyiig 
from 12. to 14/. each lot. The Roman Impetil 
(silver) medallions, struck at Rome, Antioch, Alex 
andria, in Asia, &c., sold remarkably wel 
1206, a well-preserved and extra-rare one of Cleo 
patra, brought 77. 7s.:—one of Messalina, very fine 
only 7s. No medals of Roman coinage are known 
of this, the third, wife of Claudius.—Lot 1228, 
beautiful and scarce gold quinarius of the Empre 
Galla Placidia,sold for 40. 12s.—Lot 1246, a beaut 
tetradrachm of Agathocles, brought only 5l. 15 
The rare middle brass coins of the Empress T 
quillina sold very moderately; viz. from 1! 
2l, 2s,—Lot 1317, an unpublished colonial cop 
coin of the Arria family, was purchased for only | 
Eckhel did not know it, in his time.—Lot 1851, 
beautiful “ potin” coin of the unfortunate wifeof Nen 
poor Poppza, sold for 1/. 13s.—A fine and extra! 
silver medallion of Otho (lot 1356) was bought by 
Curt, for 3/. 10s. ; its usual price is 101.—Lat 138 
a fine tetradrachm of Demetrius I., sold for 61. a 
—A very ancient silver coin of Corcyra (lot 1384" 
mistake catalogued as Corynth) produced 2. 8 
and one of Beotia, with the fumed oval buckler, (# 
1385,) sold for the enormous sum of 11/, 106. 
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—and hs _ aaa of Sicyon brought only 2/. 14s., 
@, be exer of an unusually large size, &c.—A splendid 
Which is as, ‘sin of Hicetas, well worth 81, sold for 1/. 14s. 
ated in the Oe 1417, a most scarce Byzantine coin relating to 
the differ. “the wise men’s offering,” produced 10s. only.—Lot 
Mence of this 1483, 8 probably unique silver medallion, with heads 
eference tp of the Emperors Maximin and Diocletian, one on 
Nts Of the ach side, sold for 4l. 3s. to a dealer, in opposition to 
8 that hare the British Museum’s agent. : a 
Now, here drawings, sketches, and unfinished paintings 
to confirm, of the late Mr. Haydon were sold, last week ; and, 
Ve offered gotwithstanding the interest with which circumstances 
the animuy have surrounded his name, and the crowd who at- 
—and chose tended, sold, in general, for trifling prices. The 
smallness «nal Jot was the large picture of ‘ Alfred and 
Well where the First British Jury,’—upon which the unfortunate 
our know. jecensed was at work shortly prior to his death ; 
he quarrel and against the sale of this a protest was offered, in 
Phere have the room. The auctioneer, however, stating that he 
lich this i iad a commission to purchase it for 200/., put it up 
as grown a HH. shat sum, without regarding the protest; and, there 
‘view of te Hy oe no advance, it was knocked down—as was un- 
POs; fakes HE dartood, to Sir Robert Peel.—The subscription for 
the family of the unfortunate artist amounts, now, 
oe. should, toabout 1,7002. 
combine ty We see, by the daily papers, that Mr. Gwilt, 
Great im. the architect, has been robbed of the silver-gilt snuff- 
~and much Hf tox which was presented to him for “ his able restora- 
d reason of tion of the beautiful specimen of early English archi- 
swehappen Ms cture, the Ladye Chapel, St. Saviour's, Southwark 
to find ou #5 which he gratuitously gave his scientific and 
ual accom valuable services,"—besides a great variety of Eng- 
ly suggee, HH 4 and Roman coins, in gold and silver, and other 
t Just such Hi snicles of value. 
at's interes: HH ‘The following paragraph we find in the continen- 
hencrum bas tal papers, —and give it as we find it. Our readers 
jut, found vill expect, like ourselves, to hear something more 
nothing bu of the matter before they accept it in all its parts :— 
“A discovery has just been made, in Rome, of a 
picture by Michael-Angelo, and another by Raphael. 
t must be Hi The former represents the depositing of Christ in the 
1@ manage Hi Sepulchre ; and the latter is the portrait of the cele- 
hen the HI rated Cardinal del Monte—exactly resembling that 
ensr- 





thich Raphael painted, of the same churchman, in 
the fresco of the Vatican which represents the insti- 
tation of the Canon Law, These two were bought, 
amongst other old pictures ;—the Michael-Angelo 
by Mr. Mac Caul, a young Scotch painter—and the 
Raphael by Signor Cardeni, a dealer in objects of 
Ar, On the back of the frame of the work by 
Buonarotti is a small tin plate, stamped with the 
arms of the Farnese family._We may mention that 
the ex-king, Louis Bonaparte, has bequeathed his 
eolagsal bust, by Canova, representing the Emperor 
Napoleon, to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and left 
the sum of 60,000 francs for the erection of a monu- 
ment to his family at St. Leu, near Paris. 
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Drury Lane.—M. Auber has had an untoward 
fite in this country, considering his reputation as a 










bay ver composer. Not one of his operas has been produced 
ee inits original form, till after the bloom (so to say) 
n Impetil had been brushed off it by imperfect hearings, Thus, 
‘och, Alex ‘Le Domino,’ though given some years ago, at two 
well-lit a three theatres—without the music,—and at the 
ne of Cleo Haymarket, the other day—with one solitary song- 





stress, and neither chorus nor orchestra,—was never 
properly heard here till Monday evening; when it 
was played for M, Couderc’s benefit. Then, though 
itcame before the public with the air of a hacknied 
work, and though its performance was not Parisian, 





1, very fine 
are 
Lot 1228,2 











i a We recollect it, its suceess was what might have 
pres T been expected. Were M. Auber a Professor of Fine 
om 14s, tm 474 in the sense of M. Victor Hugo aad others, he 
vial coppe might have sonorously entitled the three acts of his 
ror only Itugm Ore, The Ball-room,’ ‘ The Gallant's Supper,’ and 





‘The Convent.’ Each has its own special charm 
and colour. The first, with its opening trio [vide 
Ath, Xo, 890] and its final duett, has always seemed 





Lot 1351, 
wifeof Nem 







d extra’ 
ughtby Mig $9 U8 the we plus ultra of elegance, ease and graee. 
“Lot 138 The writing, too, is exquisite: M. Auber never failing, 






even when he is airiest, to throw in some touch of 

on, some caprice of accompaniment, totally 
beyond the reach of the foolish tune-makers with 
whom he has been unfairly confounded. Let any 
one disputing our assertion consider, in the Nuns’ 


r Gl, 178.6 















chorus, Act the third of ‘Le Domino,’ the solo of | 


Angele, with the concerted ‘ Qu’elle est gentille,’ and 
the exit of the chorus to‘ Les cloches argentines.’ Let 
him also examine the opening of the Cantique (No. 
13 of the score), with the organ behind the scenes, 
and the tenor solo on the stage ; and he wili find in 
both, besides picturesque fancy, that masterly free- 
dom to which we pointed last week, and which be- 
longs only to musicians of the highest order. 

The musical execution of ‘Le Domino’ was but 
mediocre. Mdlle. Charton, though her grace and 
prettiness enchanted the public into two or three 
encores, cannot touch the passages written for a Cinti 
Damoreau ; while the uncertainty of her intonation 
is a drawback in all the smoother melodies which 
abound throughout the opera. We fear that to M. 
Coudere might now be applied Mr. Rogers’sapostrophe 
‘To a voice that was lost.’ His seems gone, “ past 
praying for;” but his acting is so admirable, so gentle- 
manly, and, inthe Third Act, so pathetic and impas- 
sioned, as to prove that he has another kind of stage 
success before him, whenever it pleases him to enter 
upon it. M. Barielle was quaint and comical as 
Gil Perez ; and gave the capital couplets, ‘ Nousallons 
avoir,’ with such spirit as to gain a riotous encore. 

We have called M. Auber’s fate untoward. No- 
where else than in England would a second opera 
by the same composer, in which the best singers of 
the company were cast,—‘ Le Philtre, with Madame 
Laborde, MM. Massol, Boulo,and Zelger,—have been 
given after such a work as ‘Le Domino Noir, — 
beginning, that is, at eleven o'clock. Yet, the music 
by its beauty, and the singers by their brillianey, 
finish, spirit, and the excellence of their acting, 
triumphed over all disadvantages. So admirable, 
indeed, is ‘Le Philtre’ (need we mention that it is 
the French setting of the same story which furnishes 
Donizetti’s ‘ L’Elisir’?) that we may, possibly, speak 
of it in a separate article. The finale to the first act 
was worth the price ofa full evening’s entertainment. 





Sr. James’s.—It may be questioned whether a 
feebler play was ever sustained by a great actress 
than M. Alexandre Soumet’s ‘Jeanne d’Are,— 
which Malle. Rachel gave yesterday week. The 
selection of one passage of the heroine’s history, its 
catastrophe,—and one phase of her character, the 
Martyr—was, possibly, forced upon the dramatist by 
the necessary adherence to those wondrous canons, 
the Unities ;—by which their life-breath has been 
tamed out of so many spirited, various, and im- 
passioned stories. But the Poet, if he had had “a 
soul above the Academy,” even in his attire of 
powder and furbelow and chapeau bras, would have 
been inspirited by his subject—as Corneille and Ra- 
cine were by the legends which they wrought into tra- 
gedy,—to say something about it, however trammelled 
beyond the power of doing anything with it! Now, so 
far as our English acumen enables us todistinguish one 
tirade from another (a faculty the existence of which 
we doubt not French critics wouid dispute), nothing 
can be poorer or more commonplace than the 
verse—whether in narration of her past visions before 
her judges, or in endeavour to revive the patriotism 
of the Duke of Burgundy, or in farewell to her 
father and peasant-sisters—given by M. Soumet to 
La Pucelle. Neither does any constructive power 
redeem his tragedy from the character of mediocrity ; 
and it grieved us to see so noble and conscientious 
an artist reduced to throw away a chance which 
might have made so splendid a figure in her career. 
* Jeanne d’Arc,’ if fairly treated, might have been 
to Mdlle. Rachel what Lady Macbeth was to Mrs. 
Siddons. 

As matters stood, the great actress sustained, with- 
out adding to, her reputation. The heroic element 
having been largely discharged (so to say) from the 
character, she endeavoured to work out her effects 
with its devotion. This, however, with her, was 
more grave and thoughtful than enthusiastic. It 
seemed as if the woman had resolved to obey the 
mandates of her ministering spirits—in place of the 
maiden being borne upward by them, as upon “a 
flame of fire.’’ 

On the whole, Mdlle. Rachel has never been so 
thoroughly relished in England as during this her 
third visit. The vastness of the Italian Opera House 
was disadvantageous to her; and the support afforded 
her at the St. Teaoss Theatre has been, at least, re- 








spectable. With her, we take leave of the French 
performances for this season: hoping that they have 
been as satisfactory to their manager as they have 
to his audiences. 





Musicat Gossir.—We hear that Mr. Balfe has 
signed his engagement as conductor to the Italian 
Opera for next season ; and that he is about to re-set 
‘Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,’ or some other 
French opera book, for Drury Lane,—the work to be 
produced before the close of this year. We are 
told, too, that Mdlle. Sanchioli is already retained 
for 1847..The scheme for Italian operas at Covent 
Garden is said to have “ been dispersed in empty air,” 
owing to Signor Persiani’s sudden retirement from 
the undertaking.—The Paris Italian Company for 
the winter season is announced to consist of Mesd. 
Grisi, Persiani, Marietta Brambilla, another lady of 
the same name (the number now becoming rather 
puzzling), and Albini; MM. Mario, Corelli, Lablache, 
Ronconi, Cullini, Tagliafico, and Coletti. 

We were present, a few days since, at a private per- 
formance of the airs and duetts of a French MS. comic 
opera by M. Godefroid; which were excellently sung 
by Mesdames Laborde and Guichard, MM. Boulo 
and Zelger, of the Belgian company, to a large au- 
dience of the musical profession, &c, The perform- 
ance, not being public, hardly comes within the scope 
of criticism: but, as it was not strictly private, we 
may be allowed to express our pleasure in the grace, 
piquancy, and elegance of the music we heard; which 
seemed to us in the good French style—gay, fresh, 
and nicely written. 

Ever since the days of Cain and Abel, Rivalry 
has indulged itself in strange vagaries. Who has 
forgotten Queen Elizabeth’s dancing and singing, to 
extort handsome words from Melvil, at the expense 
of his “ winsome” mistress, the Queen of Scots? 
What musical reader but remembers Michael Kelly's 
anecdote of the bomba of the rival cantatrici ?—a 
reproduction, by the way, of the civil warfare of 
Phillis and Brunetta, described in the Spectator.—A 
rumour has been going the round of some of the 
journals, which is little less whimsical. Spurred, it 
may be supposed, by the example of Rossini’s statue 
at the Académie, the powers that manage such ovations 
are said to be projecting, for the Opera House at 
Berlin, an equestrian effigy of—Meyerbeer!! This 
can be but a good story:—if it prove true, we shall 
look for a military trophy to Colone? Rubini at Ber- 
gamo, and, on College Green, Dublin, for a Nelson 
column to Mr. Balfe!—To pass from jest to earnest ; 
the Association of Artist-Musicians, at Paris, has 
resolved to share in doing honour to the memory of 
Gluck, by performing a solemn Requiem inthe Church 
of St. Eustache, on the 20th of this month; the 
funeral mass chosen being that by M. Berlioz. 

Meanwhile, some Italian journals are loud in praise 
of a new Chorus which Rossini is said to have com- 
posed in praise of the clemency of The Pope,—while 
others declare it to be merely a morceau from some 
forgotten opera (the work not specified) set to new 
words. So magnificently unscrupulous has been the 
Pesarese maestro in contriving— 

a double debt to pay, 

with his operas—vide his * Maometto,’ ‘ Comte Ory,’ 
and half-a-dozen less signal instances—that, should 
this recent transaction be proved, we must needs fall 
back into our first incredulity with regard to the 
amount of new music to be added to ‘La Donna del 
Lago.” The manner in which the figure of this rises 
and falls, as the time draws nearer, reminds us of the 
Stock Exchange rather than the world of Art. 

At the recent examination of the students of the 
Paris Conservatoire, the first prize in violin-playing 
(always most sharply contested) was carried off by a 
boy of the name of Wienaski, pupil to M. Massart, 
aged only eleven years! This reminds us that we 
were hearing, the other day, on undeniable authority, 
satisfactory tidings of the great and steady progress 
made by the boy Joachim,—who bids fair to add 
another to the list of greatEuropean musicians, Since 
the week came in, too, a correspondent has told us 
of the brilliant success of the Mdlles. Milanollo, im 
Switzerland—who gave, at Zurich, three crowded 
concerts in the same week. 

A one-act opera, ‘Le Caquet du Couvent,’ has 
been produced at the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
and succeeded ;—the music by M, Henri Potier, 
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Malle. Moisson has made a fair first appearance at 
the Académie, in ‘La Juive.’—The fashion of musical 
festivals seems to be spreading in France and its 
dependencies. Meetings are announced, during the 
coming month, for Cambrai, Bordeaux, and Jem- 
mapes; the last to be an open air celebration. Who 
knows but that the singular taste (as we and the 
Germans would judge it) which presides over the 
programmes of some of these meetings, may lead 
to some new form of composition ?—signs of such a 

ible consummation having manifested themselves 
in the ‘ Romeo and Juliet? Symphony of M. Berlioz, 
and in ‘ Le Desert’ of M. Félicien David. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sci July 27 and Aug. 3.— 
At the first of these sittings, M. Benjamin Delessert 
laid before his colleagues a plan for preventing acci- 
dents on railroads by running off the line. It con- 
sists of an intermediate rail of wood, so placed that 
the carriages when in their normal state would not 
touch it; but which, in the event of a tendency to 
run off the iron rails, would, by a connexion with 
each carriage by a piece of rectangular iron-work, 
retain it upon the road.—An interesting communi- 
cation was made by M. Barral on the galvanic pro- 
cess of gilding of MM. Ruolz and Elkington. By 
this ingenious process only a certain thickness of 
gilding or plating can be given, and all metals cannot 
be acted upon. M. Barral by a new combination 
of electricity renders the process perfect.—A report 
was received from M. Hardy on the progress of the 
nursery-ground of Hamma, in Algeria. It appears 
that most of the trees and plants thrive well, and 
that sanguine hopes are entertained of rendering the 
cultivation of tobacco, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, 
and other foreign products, exceedingly productive. 
In the sitting of the 3rd, M. Laugier announced the 
recent discovery of a new comet by the German as- 
tronomers.—A letter was received from M. Becker, 
of Moscow, stating that he had cured two cases of 
pulmonary phthisis by the action of vapour impreg- 
nated with sea-salt and sal-ammoniac.—A paper was 
read on the action of the gastric juice in the process 
of digestion—M. CErstedt, the celebrated Danish 
savant, was present at this sitting of the Academy, 
of which he is a corresponding member. 

Worthington’s Tidal Power.—The storing of tidal 
power, asa motive power for machinery, has often 
been suggested,—but there has always been the diffi- 
culty to overcome of getting rid of the back-flood, 
which would stop the revolving-wheel. Mr. Worth- 
ington, of Manchester, thinking that he had discovered 
the means of obviating this difficulty, wrote, some 
years ago, to the Liverpool papers on the subject; 
but was unable to make his views sufficiently intelli- 
gible without a model. Accordingly, he at length 
determined to construct one ; and having completed 
it, he is now exhibiting it to the public. It is ona 
tolerably large scale, and is a working model :—the 
water of a miniature sea flowing into two half-tide 
reservoirs, and from them through the wheel-races, 
so as turn an undershot wheel, which is supposed 
to give the motive power. At high water, the sea 
will fill those through sluices; at low water the 
sluice-gates or paddles are closed, and the water 
retained in the reservoirs in sufficient quantity to 
serve the wheel till the tide returns to give a fresh 
supply. Whenever, from high tides or other causes, 
the water rises higher than the centre of the water- 
wheel, the wheel would become what is termed 
“back-flooded.” To avoid this, a third reservoir is 
constructed, at a lower level below that of the low- 
water mark; and into this the waste water from the 
wheel runs at flood tide, and is let out at low 
water, to flow back to the river or sea, through 
a sluice, which must be closed again when the reser- 
voir isempty. Mr. Worthington suggests that, at 
sea-ports, such as Liverpool and Hull, long river or 
sea walls be built, so as to impound the tidal water 
behind them in reservoirs; and that the corporate 
bodies of these towns might let the power for mill 
purposes. Perhaps one of the largest water-wheels 
in the kingdom is at Compstall-bridge; and it is there 
found that a reservoir of five acres, holding seven feet 
of water, will rotate this wheel during eight hours, 
with a motive power equal to that of 300 horses.— 
Manchester Guardian. 








New Railway Break.—The terrible accidents that 
have recently occurred both here and in France, give 
great significance to a paragraph like the following— 
which we borrow from Galignani—if its statements 
may be received without deduction.—* We stated 
yesterday that we had received an invitation to be 
present at some experiments with a new break, 
having for object the instantaneous stoppage of a rail- 
road train without the slightest shock to the pas- 
sengers, and that it was our intention to attend. The 
experiments took place at 49 bis inthe Rue Chaussée 
d’Antin, on a model railway constructed for the pur- 
pose. The inventor isan engineer named Alexandre. 
A model train was let off at different rates of speed, 
from fifteen to twenty leagues an hour, down a very 
inclined plane; and yet, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the train was checked without the slightest 
commotion. The break is worked by the conductor 
of the last carriage,—by which means the whole of the 
carriages instead of striking against each other, have 
a tendency to retreat. As soon as the breaks of the 
last carriage have taken their position, those of every 
other carriage in the train act instantaneously ; and, 
by another admirable contrivance, the locomotive 
can, even at the greatest rate of speed, be detached 
from the train. This is not all. The very act of 
separating the locomotive provides against accident, 
from *:* running too far forward; for, as soon as it has 
reac!:=< « sufficient distance from the train, say fifty 
or a itewired yards, it stops. We shall not enter into 
any tecunical details of the mode in which all this is 
effected,—for they could be understood by only a few 
of our readers; but, as far as the results are con- 
cerned, we feel convinced that the invention is good. 
It isa general remark, that what may answer very 
well with a model on a small scale, frequently fails 
when tried en grand. This is perfectly true, but we 
see nothing in the invention of M. Alexandre that 
would not be practicable upon a railroad. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to think that the results 
upon a railroad would be even more perfect than with 
the model. The inventor estimates the expense of 
adopting his apparatus at a thousand francs for each 
carriage; which is a small sum, if we consider the im- 
portance ofthe objectin view. A commission appointed 
by the government have witnessed—and, it is said, ap- 
proved of—the experiments. If this be the fact, the 
Minister of Public Works will do well to grant funds 
for a trial on a large scale. For this 20,000f. would 
be more than sufficient; and, if the trial should be 
satisfactory, it will be his duty to bring in a bill to 
compel the railway companies to adopt the plan.” 

The Tea Plant in France.—The Journal des Débats 
states, that the experiments made for introducing 
the culture of the tea plant in France have fully 
succeeded. The tea plant has been found to thrive 
as well in Angers as at Hyeres, under the warmest 
climate of Provence; which is considered a fact 
without example in the history of this plant since 
its introduction in Europe, and demonstrates that 
the climate of France is favourable to the culture of 
the tea plant. The experiments made in Algeria 
have not been so successful; all the plants were 
killed by the heat, notwithstanding every precaution. 
Between the provinces in the north of France, of 
which the climate appears too cold and humid, and 
the burning plains of Algeria, there may be selected 
the provinces of the south, where, by choosing good 
soilsand favourable sites, there could be no doubt but 
the tea plant might be cultivated with success. 

Curious Phenomenon.—The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Loughbrickland, county of Down, 
have recently observed a very singular phenomenon 
in the lake ; the water of which had, for three days, 
some short time since, assumed a blood-red colour,— 
returning afterwards to its original hue. During the 
period of this change of colour, a whirlpool was 
remarked in the centre of the lake; and the commo- 
tion may have caused the suspension of a sedimentary 
reddish earth,—thus giving the blood-red hue to the 
water. The curiosity of the scientific and the wonder 
of the superstitious have been alike aroused by the 
circumstance; but as yet there has been no satisfac- 
tory attempt either to describe the phenomenon or 
to account for it.— Belfast News Letter. 


To ConnEsporDENts.—G. F. G.—J. G.—W. C.—M. M— 
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Erratum—P. 822, col. 1, 1. 4, for ‘diameter’ read circum- 
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The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 





e contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Jark-lane, and BunlthSeld prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed ets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 

ended account of all the | ivanenetlons of the week. 
ORDER of any Newsvender. —OFFICE for Advertise- 
nents, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, August 8, contains Articles on 


tommed prior to that 
The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission ia member to participate 
in the surplus be has assisted to create 
The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 
apeous. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Security 





arising from the large aptumayenene of the C ‘ompany savesteg 


in the Government Funds, and t 
its Proprietary. 

‘ospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 


a printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
they will a ways receive any attention required. — COX 
SAVORY & CO., Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors 
from Gracec hurch-street), London.—N.B. Second-hand Watches 
purchased in exchange. 


T°: SCHOOLS.—The H AIR- LIN E POINTED 
PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 

to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 

ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 

finish of the pen. a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 

There are three kinds— Broad. Medium, and Fine Points, which 

tie este in boxes of a gross each, price by. , at Relfe & Fletcher's, 
oak- ane. 





RVENTS OF THE WEEK ES ATMOSPHENI GAUGE BILL 





_-WINDSOR AND STAINES SPHERIC Ne ge rt appointed in every City and principal Teen in the Kingdom. - ———— 

tials CITY BOOKSELLERS PARCEL MEDTING R. TUCKER, Secretary. RCHITECTURAL | ENRICHMENTS.— 

0! ‘ BIELEFELD'S improved PAPIER MACHE, which has 

) HINTS ON VESTED RIGHTS OF MIS-DESCRIPTION OF SUN LIFE a> ANCE SOCIET Y ay almost universally pt hadron for architectural ‘decorations, 


ajesty. by the Hon. Commis- 


ce OF MEETINGS. — Eastern Counties — London and has been patroniond by, Her 








7 Managers. sioners of Bo orks, ighest of the Nobilit gad 

ham,” &e. Brighton: heiy: ~~ ed a, er na italy gna? North-Western Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. a A Cis cee ae of the day. Ie ha 
Cloth, Lis = nd " —Liver |, pA ter, and N i. T. | Charles Boulton, Esq. | Felix Ladbroke, Esq. been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of Go 
a lad W As Sosa Seer a Jee “a Wo ki une . P. Pleydell Bouverie H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. | at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c. ; 
Oa feld, Pontef and Goole~ Bristol and Glon ——- Harry Chester, Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq. also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
- n Wales Soak e loomed Semetl tl and Straths er— | John Cockerell, Esq Henry Littledale, Esq. has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
Poets,’ &e. a edhe ot 7 oeeot Bh —ae a Samuel Pepys ( Seokevell, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Esq. | will sufficiently establish its superiority over every other kind 
Cloth, 7, an John mmond, Esq. rice Pearse, of composition, both for beauty and durability. Designs pre- 


Charles Bell Ford. Esq. Charles Richard 
Franks, Esq. 
R. Hamilton, Esq, 


-.G. Hamilton, R.N, 


pared for the decoration of ceilings, pannelling of walls, &c. 
A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the Papier Maché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1, 
Works, iy, Wellington. stre et North, Strand. 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PAT TERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMY RNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 


London and Brighton : Directors’ Report 
»unts—Eastern Counties: ditto—London 
itto—Manchester. Bolton and Bury : Com- 
mittee’s Report— Chester and Birkenhead : Directors ’ Report and 
od of Accounts — East cashire; Statement of Ac- 


RULW. AYS IN INDIA.—Views of the Indian Government as 
to Providing of Land—Government_Possession—Leasing—F or- 
feitare—Guaranteed Revenue—and Proposals of Railway Com- 


Pole. om 

Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 

Henry Stuart, Esq. M. 

Claude George ee Esq. 
Jarman, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 

Joseph Hoare, Esq. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
The Managers beg to informthe Public that the Molders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 


Cloth, Ts, 





Cloth, 7, 





HOLMES, PKLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. —Committees on Opposed street, London. or of any ofthe Agents of py he —" le- | coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 

a Germany, meee Assente. he’ Premiums required by y oung ‘Lives are | third part of the usual me. and incapable of injuring the finest 
ee poten coe Met cttingham and Lincoln; Great | tower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleach 

Southern a Fesen—2 eeting against Searching Parcels— A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Police y Holders | Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 

1 ae op noe for Loans —Contracts—Divi- | oititied to participate in the Proiits at Midsummer, 1843, and | Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 

LL. 2 vob coke trate fdtie dee tn Becks oe —— the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 

Cloth, 144 Market—Paris Letter—Gossip of the Week. eign ditto—Money | diferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the | ®€F- The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 


properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive blea ching, and securin: ie luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—1308. Oxford-street.1 door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s’”’ adopted 
by some houses, 


Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the a of the Office £1,520,000, 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 


Tue First or the Series, 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 





the Author 
Cloth, 14, 


EAL & SON'S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 















































containing 83 Engravings, in a rossi price 6d. I 
F t fall di tion of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
Tue Skconp oF THE The Right Honourable ‘EARL GREY. by which part basers payne to fiee the articles that are 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, Directors. best paced om make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
a d with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price dd. The Earl of Macclesfield. frederick Squire, Esq. on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
ent in Tax Tam or tux 8 * John Osborn, Bart. e. aagees Sherman. exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Eetdin (no bed- 
PEL, RY LON XDON t PRICH MOND, John Deering, Esq. d Beaumont, Esq. steads or other furniture being kept).—_HEAL & » Feather- 
ithography. containing 15 E: ingravines, i “ Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, pad v the Chapel, 
32s, cloth, T . P " eng Brice 2d, Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— Tottenham-court-roa 
HE Fourtn or tue Serres. ae poe =} " r ’ > r > NY 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, Without With || | Without With (PHE POCKET APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 
es containing 84 — in a wrapper, price 6d. a Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. . enables persons to apply water so as to open the howels, 
ge. anaemia eatin a and thereby release themselves from the odious and injurious 
of Terms LONDON oN Oe OXFORD. For the whole | Life, atan || |For the whole Life,atan | practice of drusging their stomachs with purgatives. Having 
; ar paring, Annual Payment o' of | Annual Payment of seca constructed by Dr. Scott for, the convenience of ladies 
tes] te CAMBRIDGE. LONDON to GOSPORT. ‘a oe = es reer orem ik: mer easily used hy every individual.—To be 
AN . sd. &. &. 8. d. procured only of Mr. LI llyn, Surgeon, 369, Strand, thethird 
2. 6a, elo, so DOVE ee! ee to TUNBRIDGE 20 : | 40 Bouse from Exeter Hall, where may be’ also, meanest SONI- 
8. 25 | 45 S, that restore hearing under every degree of deafness, as 
Published at the Rawray Canonicen Orrice, by J. Francis; 30 21: | 50 | Ser are made ease any effect desired. Descriptions sent 
may be had of all Booksellers. 35 21 |} 55 | ree on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Dante, and p Rad of ail Bo 
do, Ae PANY, Re ta Kine Wi " eng a fn COM- | ~ Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY 
ss oa ree ansion House. CASE, as connected with HOLLOWAY'S S, canno 
», 24s, clot, Sir James Duke, Ald M1 Pi ‘Benjamin Hn a ian Fe of I o—., Sum paid | No. of ; =, be made too public Georme Ww right. of High-street, Vauxhall, 
Chairman.” . we min Hawes, q.Deputy- olicy. | Insured. * || Policy.| Insured. well known at Hill's Potteries, Vauxhall-walk, where he for- 
mer} ked d t ears, but for the last five his health 
Rsiamin Barnard, Esq. Charles E Baldwin, Esq. £. ’ 1 £. £. 5. d. otacrke Gos Gar he could do nothing, being greatl emma 
h Notices of rs on ny are efected by this Company on every Geccvition 435 . 3,307 ciated, suffering from a diseased liver, and also the y> 
] directions for the fia non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 1,973 3617 ¥ besides an affection of the spine. He was in the bespitn at 
f Guns and the whole term rs if ve years allowed on Policies effected for 3,085 5.000 4,024 ‘ Winchester for five months, and afterwards in Westminster 
strations convent life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to | | 3,378 9 || 4,888 J Hospital for three months longer. To sum up, from almost a 
ngs b.“* Bibemade an iar or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may dying state he bas been restored to such comparative bealth 
t by 7 Y le security. Advances continue to be made to Prospectuses and full perticslars may be obtained upon | and vigour in the short enace of five weeks as to astonish all 
>, 18s, ob Ld andoahted peren: a) {Soler aiteme feripe of application to the Agents of 0 Olen. | i, all the principal | who know bim, and Holloway’s Pills, which may 
e ention e- 


om ; yy at tl ice, No. 50, 





this b: 
towns of the United bad at Professor Hollowa “s Establishment, 244, Strand, and of 
Regent-street. Mec y" t the civilized 


pectuses of all ppovectablo licine Venders throughout the civ: 
world. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, 


| 1-7. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
Managing 











THE ATHENZUM 


[Ave, 15 


8, New Burlington-street, August 15, 1844, 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 











A PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF EGyprT 
NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 


By MRS. ROMER, 


Author of ‘The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,”* Sturmer,’ &c. 2 vols. 8ve. with numerous Engravings. (Published this day.) 


It. 
With Portraits of Hexay Tuz Eicutn and CHanues THe First, engraved from Original-Pictures in the possession of the DUKE oF NoRTHUMBERLAND, 


THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


*,* Vols. I. and IT. may be had of all Booksellers. 
Vill. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; A VISIT TO THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN 
Ox, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. ALGIERS IN 1845. 


By HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A. = ; _ 
a ee Reng orig oon Ry COUNT ST. MARIE, formerly in the French Military Service, 
1 vol. post 8yo. with lilustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. = 
Iv. | 


cocpy Tht occult Sciences, cq yan MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERATURE 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND. AND SOCIAL MORALS. 


APPARENT MIRACLES. | By MRS. JAMESON, Author of # Characteristies of Women,’ « Loves of the Poy 
© Memoi *emale Sovereigns,’ &c. 70. 
From the French. Edited, and Ilustrated with Notes, Siena et Prensa Severe, Se. Suet Sen, nSs 


By A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Second nes of 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER AND PRINCE 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. | CHARLES EDWARD ; 


By MRS. THOMSON, Or, THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS, 
&vo. With Portraits of Flora Macdonald, Prince Charles, and Lord Balmerino. | By J. WENEAGE JESSE, Esq. Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England,’ * George 
4y* Vols. 1. and Il. may be had of all Booksellers. Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


vi. XI. 
The Second Edition of The New Work by Horace Walpole. 


mn = ie i a ot D>, ; 
LO RD M ALM ESB U RY aN Just published, 7 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
haga cor gan MEMOIRS OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD 
D [ A R y A N D C 0 R R LE 8 P 0 N D 1%} N C KE. | By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, ; 
EDITED BY His GRANDSON, THE THIRD EARL. | With Extracts from the aa ae er toe A — od Duke of Grafton. Now fim 
rols. By vith Portraits. rinted from the Original MSS. 
#y* The first eo or last twee | % se rot 2 to complete sets. | Edited, with Notes, by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. MP. 


VII. 


XII. 
SCOTLAND; ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; _ PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 
On, A VISIT TO BLAIR ATHOL. Wi mero stations enraged he heat manne, ree Cote 
By the Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH, By NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. 
Author of * A Journey in France and Spain.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. Imperial Avo. handsomely bound and printed, priceOne Guinea. (India Proofs, 1d, 11s. 64) 





THE NEW NOVELS, BY POPULAR AUTHORS. COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


To be had at all the Libraries. Now ready, price 8s, 6¢. handsomely bound in half morocco, embellished with fine Portraits of Bir 
Rebert Walpole and Catherine Shorter, his first wife, Dorothy Viscountess Tow George 


RAVENSNEST > OY, the REDSKI NS. By d. FENIMORE Montagu, Esq., and the Duke of Argyle, 
COOLER, Esq. 3 vols. °. VOLUME THE FIRST OF 

SECOND EDITION of the DEBUTANTE; or, the LONDON | BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE, 
BEASUN. Ly MRS. GORE. 3 vols. * | CONTAINING 

MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. EARL OF ORFORD. 
To be completed in Six Volumes, 


SECOND LOVE. From the NOTE-BOOK of a TRAVELLER. kit Part LY. of the above Series is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price 3 6 
3 vols, The Second Volume will be ready at the end of the month. 





j 
ALSO, JUST READY | 1m edition of works deservedly among the most popultt 
‘A 5 . | in out mode erature, 1s a hs ti nd promises a fund of reading of deep and permaveut 


LIONEL DEERHURST. Edited by the COUNTESS OF BLES-| interest this publication there eannot be a doubt, NET? ir Besta bs 
vols, 


: have seen no mor eries of cheap literature than that which 
commenced, for ‘t gives us ¢c ithout any sacrifice of convenience or comfort. or 
THE ; S. . appear with such elegance of print, as to fit them for the most luxurious library, 

TRE AUTHORS ROETION. price which places them within the range of pevenn of pee aa eg ay toime 

-OET'S BAZ t ' ». ANDERSEN . = irst volume of a new series of valuable copyright works, which Mr. Ben proposes 

A POE I S BAZAAR. By H. C. ANDERSEN ’ Author of ‘The not Re ae low pales, but ina handsome or rather a luxurious style. Other works a 
Eppoertentes e. ‘ rom the Danish, by CHALLES BECKWITH, Esq. ¥ vols. with a Portrait and! and rare character are in preparation, and will follow if this be successful ; which it oug! . 
aemolrv ue AULhor, S tater, 


SINGTON, sv 





NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 
In Monthiy Numbers, (the first of which will be published with the Magazines at the end of this month), price 1s., with Ilusttations by Lercn, (to Re completed in Twelve N' 


i THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 


Author of * The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ * The Seattergood Family,’ ‘ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’ &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


umber), 














Printed by James Hortmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the 
by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 11, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by ali Booksellers and N d Agen’ 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, August 15, 1846, 
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